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V4 nd the still earth 
|) is cold and white, 


And meadow a forest 
yet are bare; 


But theres a some - 











thing in the air 


That says the germ 
of life is there. 


JANE AUSTIN 
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Color 
RICHARD ERNESTI 


N HUMAN LIFE there are many mysteries, but the two outstanding ones to me 

are sleep and color. How little we know of either. How elusive is color. 
And still what great things may—I feel almost like making a prophecy—and say 
what great things, revelations are in store for us in the color realm. Light produces 
color, through light it becomes visible to those blessed to note its scintilation, its 
variations and its vibrations. We in our school work with color may well give heed 
to what has already been done in the color world through illumination in stage 
lighting of the theaters. 


I remember well when as a boy I saw the first electrically illuminated fountain 
upon a stage and how delighted was my soul with the many beautiful colors produced 
upon the spraying waters. 

I see the day coming when instead of one push button on the walls of our rooms 
to turn on the electric light, we will have a half dozen of them, and by the use of 
these, we will be able to produce combinations in color effects more beautiful than 
we ever dreamed of. We will be able to create in summer time the atmosphere of 
the arctic zone and feel cool, we will become able to make a warm pleasant air to add 
to the coziness of fire in the winter time. 


I see the day coming when through color effects we will produce a condition in 
our homes, which will make our friends feel the welcome to the fullest extent without 
need of speech. We will do in color selection for the welcome guest what the 
Japanese now do in honoring the guest by exhibiting the art he loves best. We will, 
through color atmosphere, make the unwelcome guest feel so uncomfortable, that he 
will rise and leave early. All this and more will come to us through color under- 
standing. In the movies, on the screen, and out from it entering the air of the 
auditorium we already have the plastigram, and when we have learned more of 
color’s power and force and its possibilities, we will see more surprising phenomena 
than the telegraph, or telephone, or bottled sound. 

With the combination of radio waves and color waves will come a revelation to 
man such as he never dreamed of. He will indeed become master of the earth and 
space and all there is therein. The only question is how will it come about, who will 
discover its possibilities, and when will it be solved? When will it get to us, this 
great revelation? In the presentations of the different color systems discussed in 
this number of Tue Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE, are ready steps in the evolution of this 
great study and its revelation to come. 

Each one of us is doing his or her little part and often doing it well. Each time 
we give our children and students an insight into color study we push on toward the 
goal. Noone man can do it all, if we only fervently and honestly seek the good and 
pick the good from all that comes, the color engineer will come some day to us, with 
the key to the yet closed door, and open it for us all and for everlasting joy. 
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The Study of Color 


OLOR as a school subject is rapidly coming to the front. More attention is 

being paid to this particular subject every year. An increasing number of 
books have been written on the subject of color, some of them quite technical, others 
more or less general. 

Color is widely used in primary cut-paper work, in crayon and watercolor 
lessons, in design, poster work, stage scenery, interior decoration, costume and 
pageants. In fact color enters into the work of every art class from the kinder- 
garten through art school. 

Like every developing country, this one is just reaching a point where color 
and its appreciation is being given considerable thought, both by professionals in 
the art field and by hard-headed business men who see its value in the commercial 
field. 

Naturally, this focus has brought about a demand for some specific, practical 
method of using color, one which can be learned by the layman, as well as those 
gifted with a fine color sense. 

This increase in interest has helped to develop a number of new and interesting 
color theories. Each of them seems to have been based upon considerable research 
and sound thought and yet there is more or less divergency of opinion. 

As one correspondent has said: 


“Do you know that there are five or more distinct and absolutely con- 
tradictory systems of color theory now being taught in the universities and 
schools of this country? 

“A number of teachers have recently made the statement that they were 
required to teach certain color theories that were in their basic principles 
radically at variance with other theories being taught in other schools in the 
same city. They also complained that some of their own students had proved 
by experiment the incorrectness of the theory which they were being taught. 

“In these cases the teacher is discredited and the theory looked upon as 
being valueless, both by the student and the teacher; and yet they are compelled 
to devote valuable time to learning a theory that can lead only to the production 
of color discords in place of harmony. 

“Tt is a comparatively simple matter to prove every scientific color law, if 
the proper apparatus is provided and a proper understanding of the science and 
chemistry is possessed by the person making the demonstration. ”’ 


As a leading magazine in art teaching, ScHoot Arts has been appealed to 
many times to decide differences on the subject of color. While the editors have 
their own ideas and methods of working with color, they also believe that a system 
which may be successful with one individual, might not be feasible with another. 
They also believe that it is possible to have apparently different viewpoints on the 
same subject, vet all of which may lead to the same destination. There are different 
types of architecture and design, why not different methods of obtaining color 
combinations? 

With this thought in mind, Scnoot Arts has opened its pages to some of the 
foremost proponents of color theories so that they might place their ideas before the 
art teachers. This will aid in the comparison and selection by art teachers of a 
definite method for teaching color. The editors welcome further contributions on 
this subject and believe that a thorough discussion through its pages will aid in the 
determination of a sound, practical color system that may be used by every art 
teacher in the country. 
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NEXT TO ART, NATURE IS THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT SOURCE OF COLOR HARMONIES, A SOURCE 
THAT IS AVAILABLE FOR US ALL AND THAT 
GIVES US ENDLESS COMBINATIONS OF HUES AND 


QUALITIES OF TEXTURES. WALTER SARGENT 


PEOPLE EXPERIENCE A GREAT DELIGHT IN 
COLOR GENERALLY. THE EYE REQUIRES IT AS 
MUCH AS IT REQUIRES LIGHT. WE HAVE ONLY 
TO REMEMBER THE REFRESHING SENSATION 
WE EXPERIENCE, IF ON A CLOUDY DAY THE SUN 
ILLUMINES A SINGLE PORTION OF THE SCENE 
BEFORE US AND DISPLAYS ITS COLORS. 


Sirk CHARLES EASTLAKE 


WE USE COLOR VERY LARGELY FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF OBTAINING VARIETY WHICH IS SO ES- 
SENTIAL TO A HAPPY EXISTENCE. VARIETY 
LEADS US CONTENTEDLY THROUGH A COLOR- 
FUL SOJOURN; MONOTONY CONDEMNS US TO A 
COLORLESS EXISTENCE. M. LuckiEesH 


AGAIN WHAT MEANING LIES IN COLOR! FROM 
THE SOBEREST DRAB TO THE HIGH FLAMING 
SCARLET, SPIRITUAL IDIOSYNCRASIES UNFOLD 
THEMSELVES IN CHOICE OF COLOR: IF THE CUT 
BETOKENS INTELLECT AND TALENT, SO DOES 
COLOR BETOKEN TEMPER AND HEART, 


SARTOR RESARTUS 
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Conflicting Color Theories 


JOHN M. GOODWIN 


Inventor of the Triadic Color System 


NY color system that fails to desig- 

nate the individual power-values 
and proportional areas of all of the 
principal hues entering into color com- 
binations, is omitting a most vital feature 
in the science of color harmony. 

In any harmonic or complementary 
hues the individual 
power-value of each hue is of as vital 
importance as the selection of the hues 


combination of 


themselves. 

There are a number of color systems 
that claim that any two complementary 
pigment colors if blended in equal 
quantities will produce a neutral gray 
mixture, or if used in color areas of equal 
dimensions will produce a neutralizing 
effect, or a harmonious composition. 

In order to disprove this erroneous 
idea let anyone blend equal portions of 
purple and yellow pigment, each in its 
normal hue, or in any complementary 
chroma, and see if the result will be a 
neutral gray mixture. The fact will be 
found that in this equal proportion 
mixture the combination will always 
result in a yellow gray and not in a 
neutral gray. The reason is that yellow 
pigment reflects over four times more 
white light than that reflected by purple 
pigment. In other words, the yellow 
pigment has greater power-value than 
purple pigment. 

Another demonstration may be made 
by painting two equal areas, one in 
normal purple and the other in normal 
vellow. Then 


rise in an air plane 


above these areas and note the distance 
that you will travel and still see the 
yellow area after the purple area has 
completely vanished from view. 
There are any number of simpler 
that will the 
same result. Take two rooms of the 


methods demonstrate 
same size and similar form and paint 
the interior of one entirely in normal 
purple and the interior of the other 
entirely in normal yellow. Light the 
two rooms with lamps of equal power 
and you will find that the room painted 
with the yellow is many times more 
brilliant than the room painted with 
purple. The that the 
purple pigment absorbs more light rays 
than any other color pigment. 


reason being 


How many teachers of color harmony 
have ever tried to prove the correctness 
or incorrectness of the principles claimed 
in the theory which they are teaching? 
more theories of 
color harmony being taught in the 
schools and universities in this country 


There are five or 


today, in which the basic principles are 
widely at variance, and in which no one 
theory agrees with any one of the others 
as to the number of primary or second- 
ary colors, nor as to the hues that form 
complements. 

If the complement of any color is that 
color which blended with this given 
color will produce neutral gray, then it is 
scientifically certain that there can be 
but the one exact color that is the com- 
given hue. In the 


plement to any 
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numerous color being 
taught in our schools there are as many 
as five different colors given as the 
complement to the same hue. 

Is it not evident that some of these 
theories must be in error? 

It is a comparatively simple matter to 
prove every color theory that is ad- 
vanced, if the proper apparatus is pro- 
vided and a proper understanding of the 
science and chemistry of color is pos- 
sessed by the person who makes the 
demonstration. 

How many teachers of color science 
have ever seen a brilliant orange colored 
shadow, or a yellow shadow that is more 
brilliant in chroma than the colored light 
source producing the colored silhouette 
shadow? 

A ray of projected colored light when 
blended with the color that has been 
eliminated from white light in order to 
produce the colored projected ray must 
of necessity result in the original combi- 
nation that produces white light; there- 
fore, the colored silhouette shadow is a 
scientifically absolute complement to the 
colored projected light. Any argument 
used to demonstrate that this shadow 
should be some other color than that 
which it is, is futile. 

Before you there is the undisputable 
demonstration of the colored projected 
light ray and the remaining component 
parts of white light as contained in the 
colored shadow, which in combination 
must revert to the production of neutral 
color or the acromatic blend which is 
white light, or in pigment representation 
of these same hues the blend will be 
neutral gray and the two colors will be 
true complements. 

Any combination of colors differing 
from the complementary colors indicated 


systems now 


silhouette 
complements. 


in this process are not 

If a color scheme is worked out with 
colors that are not complements or 
harmonics then the scheme is discordant 
in place of neutral, or harmonious. 

The results of teaching discord in 
color combinations under the belief that 
color harmony is being taught will 
certainly bring appallingly discordant 
compositions from the coming genera- 
tion of designers in color for architectural 
interiors, fabrics. wall papers, and in 
fact all branches of color design. 

Will it not be simple justice to the 
multitude of students of color harmony 
who are now giving their valuable time 
in the search for knowledge, that the 
truth in relation to the science of color 
harmony be established before so much 
that is not true has been taught? 

Several public school teachers have 
recently made the statement that their 
own students of color harmony had 
proved by experiments that the theories 
advanced in the system of color harmony 
adopted by their school as a standard, 
was incorrect and contradictory. 

In these the teacher dis- 
credited and the theory looked upon : 
being valueless by the student as well 


cases is 
1s 
as 
by the teacher; yet having been adopted 
as standard by the school it must be 
used as the basis of their study. 

In the January 1924 issue of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Associ- 


ation, in an article entitled ‘Our 
National Association,” there appears 
the following statement: ‘Education 
is therefore the basis of our social 


pyramid and the individual teachers 
may be thought of as the foundation 
stones upon which the vast structure is 
erected.”” Now this will ideal 


be an 
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social pyramid only when these so 


“foundation stones” are 
ported and upheld by the solid rock of 
truth. 
aught that is illogical or contrary to 
facts, then this social pyramid is founded 
not upon a rock but upon quicksands, 
and confusion and disaster will eventually 


termed sup- 


If these teachers are teaching 


wreck the structure. 

There are serious signs of an unsafe 
footing where conflicting methods of 
instruction in color harmony are being 
taught. 

In the November issue of THE SCHOOL 
“ Art 


by Jane 


Arts MAGAZINE in an article, 
Education and the N. E. A.,” 
Betsey Welling, the statement is made 
that “There is as yet in the National 
Education Association, not even a com- 
mittee for the study of the problem of 
Art education. It is small wonder that 
art is a missing word in the N. E. A. 
publications. ”’ 

In this same article Miss Winn, the 


THAT THERE ARE SUBTLE SHADES OF 
GOOD, NORMAL 
ATTENTION TO ART CAN FAIL TO KNOW. 
A TENDENCY TO SEE MORE VIOLET THAN OTHERS. 
OR IN 


TO COLOR EVEN OF 


EVERYTHING MORE BRILLIANTLY 


Director of Elementary School Service 
for the N. E. A. is quoted as writing, “I 
agree that Art deserves an important 
place in the curriculum of the schools. 
If rightly taught, it is a wonderful asset 
to children when they go out into the 
world.” 

This article emphasizes the necessity 
for there being some appointed body in 
our school organization whose duty it will 
be to investigate and safeguard the Art 
departments against the teaching of in- 
correct art methods. The possibility of 
the question as raised by Miss Winn, 
“Tf rightly taught,” 
nated in the field of the science of color 


should be elimi- 
harmony, where today there is much 
that is being taught erroneously. 

the 
theories on color harmony will bring out 


An investigation of conflicting 
contradictory 
the 
colleges, and universities in our country 


an appalling array of 


systems being taught in schools, 


at this present time. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE SENSIBILITY 


EYES, NO ONE WHO HAS PAID ANY 


ONE PAIR OF EYES MAY HAVE 
ANOTHER PAIR SEES 
A HIGHER KEY THAN OTHERS. 


ONE STUDENT MAY HAVE MORE DIFFICULTY IN HARMONIZING ON CANVAS 


THE DIFFERENT COLORS OF THE MODEL 


rHAN THE REST, WHILE ANOTHER 


WITH PERHAPS LESS SKILL IN USING THE PAINT MAY HAVE SUCH A FINE 


EYE FOR HARMONY 
EVERYONE IN THE ROOM. 


Oo 


AS BY THE MERE 


CHARM OF HIS COLOR TO DELIGHT 


Emily Noyes Vande r poe ] 
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How to Use This Design 


JOHN M. GOODWIN 


AKE two copies of the design and color one with purple tint background and figure in yellow 
M of full intensity, paint the other with yellow tint background and figure in purple of full 
intensity. 

The yellow figure of full intensity will appear to stand out with the greatest projection if the 
figure is outlined with a slightly neutralized shadow line cast with light at forty-five degrees from 
upper left hand, and the shadow line outside of the figure. 

The purple figure to have the shadow line cast from the same upper left; but the shadow to be 
inside the figure lines. In this case the receding effect is emphasized both by color and by shadow 


location. 
Contrasting colors may also be tested with a similar figure without a shadow. Exampk 
Orange in its full intensity for the figure with the background, a tint of blue. The result in this 


case will be to emphasize the warmth of orange color. 
Blue in its full intensity for the figure with a tint of yellow for the background will emphasiz 


the coolness of blue figure 











WE MAY APTLY TERM COLOR—‘'THE MUSIC OF LIGHT,’’ AND IT SEEMS 
STRANGE THAT ITS HARMONIES HAVE NOT BEEN AS THOROUGHLY 
STUDIED AS THOSE OF SOUND —E. Vanderpoel 
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The Place of the Munsell Color Theory 


in Constructive Art Education 


ROSE NETZORG 


HE 


undergone a long series of changes. 


aims of art education have 
They cover an area all the way from the 


value of drawing as a disciplinary 
instrument to our modern broader view- 
point. Art is a quality which must per- 
meate all the choices and appreciations 
of the individual that society as a whole 
may live more happily 

In the changes, the means of color 
presentation in the has 


paralleled the aims of the educator. 


classroom 


Color used to be purely representative. 
Autumn leaves were imitated in October, 
tulips in May, and during the winter 
months when color was not so obvious in 
nature, chalk and charcoal interpreted 
the 
were the days when the art teacher was a 


sombre trees and snow. Those 


He con- 
with one tube 


landscape and flower painter. 
tented himself (or herself 
gamboge and of 

He dictated the contents 
paint 


each of carmine, of 
ultramarine. 
of the 


“artistic”? to 


first boxes. It was not 


use than 


those obtained by the intermixtures of 


colors other 


red, vellow and blue. All of us can 
remember either from the pupil’s or the 
agonies of 
until 
could be 


instructors’ angle what 


militarism were endured forty 


aesthetic sunsets, all alike, 
displayed against the green burlap at the 
back of the schoolroom. 

We talk a great deal today about 
“educating” the superintendents, the 
school boards, and tax payers to the 


need of public school art. If mixing 


KERR 


primary colors and painting autumn 
leaves and tulips were to be ultimate 
achievements of art education, we would 
all agree to stop our art propaganda. 
The art teacher today is the prophet 
The 


daily choices of the average citizen cry 


and guide to the fine art of living. 


out for knowledge of color as a social and 
economic necessity. 

How shall we teach color? Certainly 
not alone by demanding skill in manipu- 
lating pigment. This is only a means 
to color expression and appreciation. 
Color that 


child develops a sound basis for judging 


must be taught so every 


color relationships. His judgments must 
be based, not on personal likes and 
dislikes, 


tions 


recipes for combina- 
the 
must have real color knowledge so that 


nor on 
dictated in classroom. He 
he may use his own powers to choose 
color synthetically and therefor appre- 
ciate color analytically. 

The Munsell Color Theory is one of 
the very backbones of color knowledge. 
In fact, it is becoming the dictionary of 
color reference in industry, as well as in 
artists and art 


art education. Some 


teachers are afraid of it. They oppose 
its scientific phases because of their own 
ignorance. Personally, I feel that any 
art educator not willing to acquaint 
himself with all aspects of color theory 
is robbing himself and his students of a 
constructive art necessity. 

Munsell, like other research workers in 
the color field—Ross, Wilson, Muratta, 
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Jacobs, and countless others—found 
the lack of balance in the three-color 
wheel and each has solved the problem 
in his own way. Each has made a large 
contribution to aesthetics and to Ameri- 
Munsell balances the scale of 
half 
between yellow and red, thus using ten 


Wilson cooled 


the over-warm wheel by making purple 


can art. 
hue by using orange as a step 


steps instead of twelve. 


and violet two separate color sensations 
Munsell 


gives us a logical decimal system of 


and omitting yellow orange. 


notation by employing ten steps of the 
second color quality, value, as well as in 
hue. Chroma (intensity) is also repre- 
sented by ten steps. 

Hue is represented by the initial letter 
R is red, B is blue, P is 
Value is represented by the 
Thus pink 


might be R7/, high in value. 


of the color. 
purple. 
numerator of a fraction. 
Chroma 
the 
Thus, if the 
color were R7/6 it would be a shorthand 


(intensity) is represented by de- 


nominator of the fraction. 


description of a light intense pink. 
One of the greatest advantages of this 
nomenclature, is that color records may 


easily be kept by number. For this 
each art worker should possess the 
Munsell “Color Atlas.”’ Another ad- 


vantage is that color areas can be de- 
The 


brightest blue green BG4/5 is balanced 


termined by numerical balance. 
by one-half the area of the brightest 
R4/10. 


portionate as 


They are inversely pro- 

the their 
respective numerators by the denomina- 
BG equals 20, R 40. 
twice the area of BG is required to bal- 


ance R. 


red 
products of 
tors. Therefore 
The color opposites in the bal- 
anced scale of hues neutralize each other 
not true of 


into perfect grey. This is 


the twelve color wheel commonly in use. 


Ww 


to 


There has always existed a fallacy in 
the minds of art teachers concerning the 
middle (greyed) colors which are repre- 
The 
fallacy is that only middle colors are 
correctly artistic. This 
The middle colors are the stand- 


sented as 5/5 in value and chroma. 

would be ab- 
surd. 
ard at which all colors become equalized 
in value and chroma. Colors in their 
native intensity and value differ from one 
another. Yellow in its strongest stage is 
much lighter than the brightest red. Yet 
red is stronger than the brightest yellow. 
that we need a 


It beeomes obvious 


standard scale of color equalized in 
reflected light 


Munsell has given us this 


amount of and color 
strength. 
perfect middle scale. From it all varia- 
tions can be easily judged. 

The use of the theory in the classroom 
Little 


children in the primary grades should 


is as free as the teacher makes it 


never be taught the Munsell Theory as 
theory, any more than we would expect 
a healthy, normal kindergarten child to 
dance to and enjoya 5/4 musical rhythm. 
The idea of the 
Theory, represented by the color sphere 


three-dimensional 


and the color tree is very difficult to 
explain to children below the Junior 
High School age. 
know it. 
Children 
the 
colors and maxima colors. 


They do not need to 


do need to know, how- 


ever, difference between middle 
They need 
brilliant 
color, its interpretive and creative uses. 
In their early years they should be al- 
lowed full play of color phantasy in 


choices of bright color. 


to know the significance of 


Howcrippling it 
is to keep first graders making primary 
color charts, when outside of school they 
know funny papers, and varied colored 
lolypops, paper dolls, toy sets of all 





Venice Night 


Night Sketching requires a medium easily and rapidly handled. 
The above sketch was made with “Munsell Crayola” on dark blue 


paper. The subject was completed in thirty minutes with these 
mediums. 


Courtesy of BINNEY & SMITH CO., New York 
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THIS AND THE PRECEDING ILLUSTRATION 


— 


ARE TAKEN FROM “THE 


GRAMMAR OF COLOR,” PRINTED BY THE STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
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THE MUNSELL COLOR THEORY 


KERR 








kinds! 
meaning of subdued and subtle color as 
well, when to use it, how and why. 


They will grow to know the 


Children should have all kinds of color 
These eannot be limited 
They include all color 


all 


shelter, 


experiences. 
to pigments. 
nature, foods, 
forms and of 
illustrations in books and magazines, 
prints, textiles, pottery, etc., through the 
of all 


Experience is the important thing, which 


sources, clothing, 


appointments 


complete list visual contacts. 
has been neglected because art on paper 
was easier to teach. Color theory then 
becomes the logical induction. Princi- 
ples become the outgrowth of experi- 
ence. 

But what about the art teacher! He 
needs to know the Munsell color theory 
just as a teacher of physics needs to 
acquaint himself with Einstein’s theory 
of relativity, whether the art conscience 


dictates ten or twelve color divisions 
makes little The 
important thing is that the art teacher 


And it is color, not 


very difference. 
must know color. 
colors that should be the pupil’s heritage. 

The Munsell Color Theory is the 
result of a scholarly piece of research 
begun by the elder Munsell and is being 
carried on by the younger Munsell in the 
laboratories at Baltimore. It is a vital 
contribution to the physical aspects of 
color and to optics, since it relates light 
To the creative artist it is 
To the lay- 


man whose use of art is appreciative 


and pigment. 
a necessity for reference. 
and selective it gives color order. In 
conclusion, the Munsell Color Theory is 


of inestimable value to modern art 
education, since through its logical 
nomenclature and perfect balance it 


gives authentic color reference for every- 
one. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHING THE MuNSELL CoLor THEORY 


A Color Notation, Munsell. This isa scientific 


and complete treatise of the theory. 


A Grammar of Color, an exquisite volume 
issued by the Strathmore Paper Company 
using Ruxton inks. 


tion of color theory to the graphic arts. 


It shows the applica- 


Practical Description of the Munsell Color 
Theory, by T. M. Cleland. An excellent 
treatise on the theory put forth in clear 
concise form. It is a reprint of the text of 
the Grammar of ( ‘olor. 

Artistic Significance of Color, a direct and well 
written chapter in the most convincing art 
text book Essentials of Design, by De 
Garmo and Winslow. 


Munsell Color Atlas, a necessity for all color 


reference. 
The Colorscope, an amazingly simple yet 
complete combination of pamphlet and 


color scales issued by the Clothing Informa- 
tion Bureau of William Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston, Mass 


~ 


Chapter on Color by Jane B. Welling in 
booklet Home Dyeing by Martha Phillips, 
issued by the Sunset Dye Corporation, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
furnish 


These last two pamphlets 


excellent reference for household 


arts. 

Color News, a quarterly bulletin issued by the 
Munsell It 
forth in an excellent way all view points on 


Research Laboratories. sets 
color, historically, scientifically, psychologi- 
cally, ete. 

In all of these books the Munsell system is 
explained, or is used as the basis for color work: 


“Color and its Applications,’”’ by M. Luckiesh, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., N. Y., 1921. 
IV, p. 77 ff. 

“Light and Color,’”’ by R. A. Houston, Long- 

& Co., 1923. Chapter on Primary 

Colors, pp. 82,83,and Chapter on Psychology 

of Color, p. 164. 

Martin and Gamble, Blackie & 


Son, London, 1923. Pages 30-31, 33-36 


Chap. 


mans 


wag ‘olor,”’ by 
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Color in connection with printing: 

“Color and Its Applications”’ by E.C. Andrews, 
The Inland Printer, 1911. 

“Penrose’s Annual (The Process Year Book) 
1922,’’ London. 

“Commercial Engraving and Printing,” by 
Chas. W. Hackleman, Com’! Engraving & 
Pub. Co., 1924 edition. See appendix, 
pp. 794-795 


Pages 76-78 


Color in Advertising: 

“Principles of Advertising, by Daniel Starch, 
A. W. Shaw Co., 1923. 
Schools: 

“Essentials of Design,’ by Chas. DeGarmo 
and Leon L. Winslow, Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Chap. IV, p 73 ff. 


Pages 595-605. 


“Art in the School” by Belle Boas, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1924. Chap. V, p. 84 ff 


Miscellaneous: 

“Textile Fabrics,”’ by Elizabeth Dyer, Hough- 
ton, Miflin Co., 1923. Page 115 ff. (she states 
that there are five standard colors, but also 
uses the six color circuit.) 

“Design and the Decoration of Porcelain,’’ 
by Henrietta B. Paist, Keramic Studio 
Publishing Co., Syracuse, 1916. (Uses 
Munsell system, but imperfectly. 


“Practical Home Furnishing,” by Lucy D. 
Taylor and Ruth A. 
Paper Industries, N. Y. C. 
in part only.) 


Perkins, Allied Wall 
Uses Munsell 





we 


or 
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The Taylor Color Harmony Keyboard 


EUDORA SELLNER 


T was while working with Hazel H. 

Adler, a New York interior decorator 
that I came upon the Taylor Color 
Harmony Keyboard, five years ago. 
It has been with me ever since. After 
marvelling for some time at the startling 
methods Mrs. Adler employed in jug- 
gling colors, and the harmonious and 
effective results she obtained by com- 
bining colors, which I never would have 
selected for use together, I longed to be 
initiated into the mystery. 

With bated breath, and often ques- 
tioningly, I had followed her directions 
for a given color scheme. Invariably 
I had to admit that while it did not 
coincide with that I had been taught 
entirely, and took daring chances for 
which there seemed to be no precedent 
in the color rules I had learned, the 
finished product was by no means glaring 
or bizarre, but distinctively and subtly 
harmonious. 

One day Hazel H. Adler gave me a 
worn and torn scrap of paper with ruled 
off spaces and initials standing for the 
color names. It was literally falling to 
pieces, and she asked me to rescue the 
information on it, as it was very precious 
to her. After straightening lines and 
transcribing on to a large sheet of paper 
the information which the tattered 
frgaments held, there lay before me in 
embryo form, a chart embodying a most 
remarkable method for combining colors, 
the most simple and logical one that I 
had ever known or could have imagined 

Although this whole system lay as in a 


nutshell on one little scrap of paper, it 
represented many years of research on 
the part of its discoverer, Henry Fitch 
Taylor, a well-known modern artist, and 
ex-president of the American Painters 
Association. 

Mr. Taylor, not satisfied with the 
knowledge he had gleaned on _ that 
elusive angle of art—Color—from long 
years of painting, retired from active 
work for a number of years to employ his 
time in color research. 

The discovery of the Taylor System 
of Color Harmony was the result of his 
research. Being an artist, and not com- 
mercially minded, he used the system in 
his own work, explaining the laws he 
had discovered to his friends and it was 
not until Hazel H. Adler came upon the 
tattered fragments in his studio that the 
idea of presenting his discovery to the 
world occurred to him. 

The system is based on the mathe- 
matical relation of harmonious intervals. 
It provides an almost unlimited selection 
of harmonious combinations of two, 
three and four colors. 

The harmonies are found by the use 
of a mask with cut-out openings, applied 
to color scales, carefully graded in hue 
and tone. No matter where the mask 
is placed on the keyboard, the colors 
showing through the openings are in 
harmony. 

Approaching the subject of Color 
from an entirely different angle than the 
complementary color wheel, it is aston- 
ishing to find that it destroyed no 
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The Taylor Chart of Color Harmony 






CHART A. 





' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 


MIOWET RED GREEN 


“4 


Here is a sweater which if worked out in a combination 
of violet, red-orange and yellow-green, as indicated by the 
color chart, is apt, we are told, to find its way into a prom- 
inent showcase, whereas, if it had been developed in violet 
red and green, haphazardly chosen, as indicated at the 
bottom of the sketch, the garment would inevitably be 
found on some bargain-counter. 
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established principles of color harmony. 
On the other hand, with every comple- 
mentary combination, it provides a third 
color, forming a balanced triad. 

The system, as it is embodied today 
in the Taylor Color Harmony Keyboard, 
provides, to my mind, a sound, compre- 
hensive and stimulating working basis 
for the study of color. It is lithographed 
in ninety-six colors on muslin-backed 
bristol board, and separated into three 
sections. In the first section the pure 
spectrum scale is divided into twelve 
chromatic steps and below each step 
are three lighter tones of the color. 
Mask one, which is provided for use on 
this section of the keyboard is equipped 
with sliding shutters, allowing each three 
color combinations to be viewed in 
various tone relations. 


The second section shows a chromatic 
scale of neutrals, formed by overprinting 
complements; a chromatic scale of gray 
neutrals formed by mixture of the pure 
colors with gray; and a chromatic scale 
of blends formed of the hues between the 
twelve pure colors of the chromatic 
seale. 

Mask two is provided for use on the 
bands of neutrals and blends and 
enables one to see the neutral blended 
colors in harmony with the pure colors 
and lighter tones. 

The third section is devoted to 
harmonized color scales. I find this 
portion of the keyboard the most helpful 
of all, because it shows a harmonized 
scale of seven colors for each color in the 
chromatic scale. At a glance one can 
see practically all the colors which 
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with a given color. By 


selecting alternate colors of the harmo- 


harmonize 


nized scale, color triads can be formed. 
Mask three is provided to facilitate the 
forming of triads on the harmonized 
color scales. 

When I began to use the chart in my 
painting, it seemed as if I had been 
suddenly freed from something which 
was holding back my creative color 
expression. I was no longer afraid to 
apply color freely for fear of breaking 
prescribed rules; I could choose my color 
scheme from the wide selection offered 
and give myself up entirely to the 
creative use of those colors. I could 
have absolute confidence in the harmony 
and distinction of the colors used. 

Color is by far the most difficult sub- 
ject to impart to the student. Too often 
the student’s selection of color is in- 
fluenced by set examples. Few students 
have instinctively a creative color sense. 
Visibly 
handling colors, always in harmonious 
combination, provides a stimulation to 
the creative powers which cannot be ob- 
tained by the plodding use of theory. 
Much of the joy in handling color is 
obliterated when each step has to be 
mechanically figured out. 


It needs constant stimulation. 


DODODODNOOOL 


{ 


the 
They have elimi- 


teachers using 


Many Art 
Taylor keyboards. 


are 


nated the drudgery of teaching color and 
are producing highly interesting results. 
Each teacher is using it differently ac- 
cording to the general method of teach- 
ing color which he or she employs. 

I am often asked if I do not believe 
that the use of a color system hampers 
creative ability and produces a sameness 
in artistic results. I always answer that 
the elaborately worked out system of 
Musical Harmony did not hamper the 
creative ability of Chopin or Schubert 
produce a their 
compositions. 


nor sameness in 

An interesting experience convinced 
me of the practical value of the chart. 
I had occasion last year to make some 
posters for a competition advertising 
wearing apparel. Though I felt that | 
had developed through my years of 
study, a color sense of my own, I de- 
liberately ignored the urgings thereof, 
and selected a scheme of seven colors 
from the chart, using all the colors, and 
the judges of the competition saw fit to 
recognize the color value of the poster 
and gave it a $25.00 Honorable Mention 
prize, specifying that it was on the merit 
of my spontaneous use of brilliant color. 


OOO0DO0O0O00O00 0000000000000 0000 000000000000 ooonnnrK IOOOL 


= 

c BEAUTIFYING OUR OWN SMALL PORTION OF THE WORLD IS A WORTHY 

0 OBJECT AND IN MANUFACTURING, ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING, 

5 ARTISTIC EXPRESSION PAYS, FOR IT APPEALS TO PEOPLE EVEN THOUGH c 
6 THE MASSES ARE NOT CONSCIOUSLY INFLUENCED BY TASTE.—M.Luckiesh p 
— JOO000O0000D 0000000000000 00000000000 0000000000000 00000000 DDEK 
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The Significance of Color in Costume 


FLOY JANE DONALDSON 


Pci in costume is enjoying the 
same freedom from the traditional 
as is evidenced in other art productions 
of the hour. This emancipation advo- 
cates individuality and personality 
“Nature’s gift to every human being.” 
It clamors for ‘more color,’’— but color 
intelligently and artistically handled 
color that is ‘‘sensitive’’ to the wearer’s 
personality, temperament, natural color- 
ing, and “‘setting.’ 

It is the pleasure and province of Art 
Kducation and Home Economic depart- 
ments in our public schools to s-t-u-d-y 
Color. Color sense is vital to the up- 
building of that national consciousness of 
good design upon which our future art 
attainment depends. 

Woman’s costume is a confession of 
her taste, and her most intimate op- 
The artist 
in dress reveals herself in her choice, 


portunity for self expression. 


assembling, and knowledge of color 


effects. In the present flair for brilliant 
color, many women have become con- 
fused and “outwardly” insincere. A 
woman of reticent and retiring nature in 
“jazzed” or blatant color is not uncom- 
mon. A little color knowledge would 
have reconciled her outwardly and in- 
wardly. Incongruities between the age 
of the wearer and her color choice are 
violent as to be 


often so almost a 


calamity. Color restraint in the mature 
woman is as becoming and lovely as the 
The 


business woman may learn to feel no 


color abandon of the youthful. 


repression in her frock of low value and 


dull chroma. Her enjoyment of “strong 


color” find expression in the 


I wish that culti- 


might 
flower upon her desk. 
vation of aesthetic color knowledge were 
possible for every woman, enabling her 
to rely upon her own trained judgment 
and not the purchased advice of the 
expert. 

There are many ways of “‘sensitizing”’ 
Definite and lucid 
study of color may be stimulated and 


the eye to fine color. 


supplemented by the beauty and inspira- 
tion found in the paintings of the old 
masters and moderns, in textiles, por- 
celains, enamels, rugs, and Nature. 


“ Look without! 

Schold the beauty of the day! 
The shout of color to glad color. 
Rocks and trees 
And sun and sky 
And wind and sea.”’ 


The test of an educator is not, “ what 
we could accomplish with means not at 
our disposal, but what can we create 
with the means available. ’”’ 

Students often inquire, ‘“ What colors 
Very few people classify 
rule, 


can I wear?” 


as a pure there is no 


number-so-and-so, to refer them to. <A 


type. so 


little individual experimentation is best. 
A large variety of colored papers and 
dyed cheese-cloth are inexpensively pro- 
each out.” 


cured. Let student “try 


If she is a demi-blonde—does yellow 
7/5 make her skin ashen or rose-tinted? 
Will purple-blue 6/6 sap the color from 
her cheek or enhance an ivory throat? 
Every girl might ‘“‘chart’”’ herself some- 


thing like this: 
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Type—olive brunette. 

olive. 
FrEATURES—Round, irregular. 
ExPpREss1on—Alert and amiable. 
PosturE—Correct. 


CARRIAGE— Excellent. 


The planning of a costume has its 
analogies in painting and architecture. 
In “building up” a costume the de- 
signer confronts the same problems of 
art structure that entered into a beautiful 
painting, a Greek temple, or a Georgian 
house. Rhythmically 


portions through adjustment of line and 


balanced _ pro- 


mass, notan, and color organization, 


are considerations common to all art 
forms. The costume silhouette is the 
fagade. Someone has earried this 


analogy so far as to liken the face to the 
Greek temple. The 
should then progress in interest 


pediment of a 
colors “ 
as they approach the face,’’ 


its attractiveness. 


enhancing 
Not infrequently we 
see a face completely snuffed out by 
gaudy apparel. A rather engaging ex- 
pression may be totally eclipsed by a 
“A clever woman 
if need be, at the 
Think 
of Costume Designas applied decoration. 
Decoration that subordinates the thing 


flamboyant gown. 
will ‘star’ her face 
expense of her tout ensemble.” 


decorated is an atrocity of decadent 
periods. Contemporary woman’s cos- 
tume is studied not as fashion, but as 
decorative line and color. 
Decoration” 


“Woman as 
is a beguiling contempla- 
tion. 
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Eyes—dark brown. 


Hair—dark brown. Skin—-sallow to 


t 


Woman’s query,‘‘ What shall I wear?” 
is as old as the origin of the tall and the 
short, the stout and the thin, the round 
and the Each 
different line treatment and color distri- 
bution. 


angular. requires a 
Line and color in their relation 
to the figure could embrace volumes of 
information. But a few color sugges- 
tions are attempted in these pages. 

In woman’s question of color shall we 
assume that she is a bit of a mystic and 
that her interrogation includes her aura? 
Is this aura golden as was the saints of 
old, or is her reticent, speculative nature 
enveloped in subtle purples? Or is her 
aggressive, over-stimulating personality 
exuding “red rays”? This is too deep 
for us. The psychology of hues may be 
simply stated. 


advancing, overstimulating, 
In the old 
when melodrama flourished, the play- 
red. With the 
passing of the villian and his avenger 
with ‘‘a dear, little dagger” 


Rep 
aggressive. theatre days 


house was “done” in 
or smoking 
pistol, has come the brown, green, blue, 
and neutral of the 


theatre. 


decoration new 


YELLOW-RED 
in small areas. 


advancing, decorative 
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COSTUME 21 “KIDDY KLOTHES” 























DESIGNS FOR “ KIDDY KLOTHES’’ MADE BY STUDENTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS FLOY JANE DONALDSON, ART INSTRUCTOR. THESE WERE PAINTED 
IN OPAQUE WATER COLORS ON GRAY TINTED CARDBOARD 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, February 1925 
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COSTUME 21 COSTUME ACCESSORIES 








ABOVE. TWO BAG DESIGNS FOR COSTUME ACCESSORIES. 
BELOW: TWO IDEAS FOR 18TH CENTURY COSTUMES 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, February 192 
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YELLOW— ingratiating, cheerful, hos- 
pitable. 
GREEN—cool, restful, receding. 
BLuE—formal, serene, dignified, tends 
to recede. Even a mid-western senator 
feels reconciled to his white gloves as he 


the Blue the White 


House during a state function. 


enters Room of 


PuRPLE—subtle, mystic, receding, 
depressing. 
Low values and weak chromas tend to 


the High 


chromas give off warm high lights 


shrink figure. values and 


strong 


which apparently increase the figure’s 


High values and weak chromas 


volume. 
are youthful and effeminate. 


Strong 
whereas weak 
Hard 


Soft textures 


chromas are “eye-filling,”’ 
chromas cause volume to recede. 
textures increase the bulk. 
fall rhythmically in lines of the figure. 


Dull textures reflect less light than 
“shiny ”’ ones, diminishing the rotundity 
of the figure. ‘The less satisfying the 
texture of a costume the greater the 
need for knowledge of color.”’ 

The much misunderstood ‘dash of 
bright color’? cannot be “dabbed on” 
any place. Its legitimate use is for 
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emphasis, and it may be elegantly em- 
ployed to give dominance to some fine 
line of the figure. A slender, supple 
torso is further graced by ornamentation 
at the hips. Expressive, shapely hands 
may find a complement in bright cuffs. 
Long, rhythmic limbs—reminiscent of a 
Burne-Jones—may acceptably carry a 
bright cord, pendant, or gleam low on the 
skirt. Color and trim at the hem line 
“pages’’ one’s feet and ankles. 

According to natural coloring, types 
might be broadly classified as 

BionpeE—1. Fair. 2. Titian. 3. In- 
between or demi. 

1. Pale. 2. Olive. 3. Florid. 
Woman—l. 


SRUNETTE 
MATURE 
2. Sallow. 
In selecting a color scheme, if one 
approaches the subject 


Fair-skinned. 


logically, the 
result will far surpass the haphazard, 
confused choices. Only disappointment 
awaits the wearer, if her color scheme 
was at fault. 

It may aid in the ‘‘color conference”’ 
if one proceeds somewhat like this 

COLOR IN COSTUME 
I. The wearer 
a. Coloring 
1. Type ) b. 


c. Expression 


Features 


II. Occasion 
1. Formal or informal 
2. Afternoon or evening 
Ill. Economic considerations 
1. Cost 
2. Durability 
IV. Style (line) 

Adaptation of prevailing mode to emphasize 
good lines and conceal poor contours of the 
figure. 

V. Color 

1. Value 

dark?” 

2. Chroma 
or dull?” 

3. Relationship of hues. 
a. Monochromatic 


“Shall my costume be light or 


“Shall my costume be bright 
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b. Analogous 
ce. Complementary 
4. Hues 
a. Principal, or dominant 
b Associated, or subordinate 
ec. Balance, or area of each 
d. Distribution within the silhouette of 
the design 
Hats, gloves, parasols, fans, jewels, 


shoes and hosiery are accessories of 
costume to be understood and carefully 
selected. Hats should usually be close- 


ly related to the gown in color—or at 


least “‘echo”’ some color note from the 
costume. Highly colored footwear 
supplants the head as a dominant 


interest. Notan is concerned in well 
chosen footwear. Some one observed 
that “a few women were born with big 
feet, and the rest wore light shoes.’”’ 


Gowns, like romance, have been woven 
‘round a fan. Jewels should be worn to 
complete costume, only. 


The purchaser of dress fabrics and 


costume accessories may do much to 
standardize color terminology, if she 
uses an accepted nomenclature. How 


senseless it seemed this Fall to have to 
wander through a maze of improvised 
“trade names, ’’ such as bracken, oriental- 
pearl, Jack-rabbit, mode, silver, rose- 
taupe, sponge, or stone-gray before the 
saleswoman could produce the hosiery 
rhe 


from 


to match your gray pumps. 


season’s tans ranged in names 
Bunny, through Airdale, to Piecaninny. 
To most of us only the latter would be 
definitely illuminating. 

“Anyone can buy a costume, but it is 
one can 
delightfully 


decorative object on every occasion than 


quite possible that no more 


surely be a_ picture—a 
you”’ who know how to adapt line, com- 
pose a color harmony, and artistically 
‘wear’ clothes. 
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TWO PAGES THAT CONTAIN USEFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. THEY CONTAIN 
PICTURES ILLUSTRATING THE LEADING EVENTS IN THE LIVES OF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabet February 19 
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THESE DRAWINGS HAVE BEEN MADE IN SIMPLE OUTLINE SO AS TO BE EASILY ADAPTED 
TO BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS, PROGRAMS, INVITATIONS OR SIMILAR HOLIDAY SUBJECTS 
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The Art of the Rhodians 


and Some Comparisons with Greek Design 


PEDRO 


URING the Victorian period and 
earlier, the art of the Greeks was 
regarded without dispute as the most 
perfect creation of art ever developed. 
We find in many parts of the world, and 
among some artists, that this impression 
The Greek vase 


standards in the 


still persistently exists. 
established past, not 
only among those interested in ceramics 
but was also responsible as the source 
of the ornate ornamentation 


with the Napoleonic period. The Wedge- 


identified 


wood, with its figured groups never 


appearing fully a unified part of the vase, 


derived its inspiration from the Greek 


vase. 

However, other developments and 
discoveries have relegated the Greek 
vase and ornamentation more within 


the study of the archaeologist and less 
within the interest of the artist designer. 
The most prominent development was 
the Far 
ceramics which were far more pleasing in 


the rediscovery of astern 
form and color, producing greater rich- 
ness and more unitythan the Greek vase. 
On the one hand, the Greek vase is color- 
less, hard in outline, too cold and too 
mathematically built up in proportions. 
Its construction was too conscious. It 
produced the same fault that is apparent 
in art where anatomy is too evident in 
figure painting, or where dynamic sym- 
metry is relied upon for composition. 
The Greeks thought of man’s activities 
and his own personality as the most 
important motif and we find that he even 


LEMOS 


used his signature on vases, an idea which 


would seem impossible to the Far 
astern potter. 
On the other hand, the Far 


potter worked instinctively in harmony 


Eastern 


with his Oriental temperament and made 
the soft yielding form of the clay con- 
form more to its qualities, and thereby 
produced greater unity. 

(mong the periods of pottery design 
with Far East influence that which was 
produced on the island of Rhodes about 
the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
centuries is particularly pleasing, sincere, 
and deserving of special study by the 
art teacher and designer of today. 

The Rhodians lived on the island of 
Rhodes, situated near Greece. It un- 
doubtedly first settled by the 
Phoenicians, that wonderful early mer- 
the 
arts, ds well as history, remain so in- 
delible. 


and Rhodian history interwoven with 


was 


chant nation whose influence on 


From there on we find Rhodes 


the Doric, Greek, Persian, Roman, and 
Byzantine conflicts, and held by the 
Crusaders, evacuated by them in 1522 
after a desperate four months siege. 
The island is the 
Turks. 

During the period following the year 


now controlled by 


304 B. C. Rhodes was renowned for its 


arts and laws, many of them being 
adopted into the Roman code. The 
city of Rhodes was embellished with 


paintings by Protogenes and over three 


thousand statues adorned the streets. 
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These were said by early historians to 
.have surpassed all others in beauty and 
ornamental character. It was inRhodes 
where the great Colossus at the harbor 
stood for fifty-six years, disappearing 
through earthquake and pillage with the 
other arts. Today pottery of wonderful 
design and color and a few architectural 
fragments is all that remainsof a brilliant 
island civilization. 

It is recorded that about the year 1600 
the Shah, Abbas I, a 


patron of all the arts,invited a number of 


Persian great 
Chinese potters to establish themselves 
in his kingdom for the improving of the 
Persian pottery The Rhodian pottery 
was largely manufactured by oriental 
potters on the island of Rhodes. It is 
made of rather coarse clay, covered with 
a fine white slip and the decorations 
painted in brilliant blues and greens, the 
colors blending into the background by 
A fine 
red pigment, which owes its color to 


partly running during the firing. 


red oxide of iron, was also used in a very 
thick slight 
relief and was added previous to its 


paste form, standing in 


second firing. Flowers made in simple 
conventional form, others abstract in 
nature, and all arranged in beautiful 
lines are dominant in these oriental types 
of Rhodian ware. The hyacinth, rose, 
tulip, carnation, and lily, are arranged 
on plates and bowls with the most per- 
fect skill and good Splendid 
collections of this ware are to be seen in 
the South Kensington Museum in 
London and the Cluny Museum in 
Paris as well as in the Louvre. 

In the early forms of Rhodian pottery 
there are many composed of horizontal 
bands of 


taste. 


and animals. These 
designs are patterns or friezes arranged 
according to the same rhythmical ideas 


birds 





that we find in the early architectural 
reliefo of the Near East. 


in their varying shades of brown and 


These motifs 


purple against a creamy background 


produce decorations that are never 
forgotten by the student of design and 
which have influenced the work of many 
ceramic decorators, along simpler, less 
complex forms and patterns. It was 
undoubtedly from these perfectly con- 
sistent techniques and those produced 
by the Cretans on their pottery (see 
that the 


manner in which 


Greeks secured 


thei 
early decoration on pottery were done 
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the charming 


If the Greeks had carried this influence 


of conventionalizing their motifs, of 
relating their subject to their material 
and surfaces into their architectural 
forms, what a beautiful unity would 
have been achieved. They certainly 


could never have produced the Corin- 
thian capital which is not structural, 
static or related to its purpose as It con- 
veys the effect of a plant or bush at the 
top of a pillar supporting an immense 
pediment or superstructure. 

so closely 


ist that it Is 


Greece is geographically 
connected with the Near E: 
that 
nected with the primitive Perisan and 
We find that its 


and 


natural its early arts were con- 


Babylonian style. 


earlier statuary arts are more 
and decorative 
The farther it 


departed from its oriental resemblances 


aesthet ically artistic 


than its later forms. 
and sources, the more pictorial it be- 
came, seeking more and more natural 
effects. With this the Greek 


sculptor sought to produce fluttering 


trend 


draperies and action figures, an effect 
never consistent with stone as a medium 
or the static background of architecture, 
and it lost the charm of decoration and 
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THE CRETANS USED THE CUTTLE FISH AS A SYMBOL AND DECORATION THROUGHOUT THEIR ARTS. 
THE ISLAND OF CRETE, CENTER OF AN ISLAND KINGDOM REACHING OUT AND CONTROLLING OTHER 
REALMS, WAS WELL REPRESENTED WITH THE CUTTLE FISH MOTIF 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, February 19 
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DECORATIVE ARRANGE 38 RHODIAN MOTIFS 


FROM THE EARLIEST RHODIAN DESIGNS TO THE LATEST TYPES CAREFUL ATTENTION WAS GIVEN TO THE 
SMALL PARTS OF THE DESIGNS. THE ABOVE MOTIFS ARE GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR MANY PRESENT 
DAY APPLICATIONS 

The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, 
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THE ART OF THE RHODIANS 
subordinated relief which was inherited 
from the Near East. 

To many who have seen the beautiful 
the early Greek 
sculptors with its restful lines and un- 


archaic statuary of 
flaunting forms in comparison with the 
later periods of Greek statuary, the 
feeling is that the aim of the later sculp- 


tor was to produce “pretty” effects, 


while the early archaic worker aimed for 
“thoughtful” qualities, qualities that 
grow rather than decrease as time goes 
on. It is undoubtedly for this reason 
that sculptors of world note at this time 
are expressing their appreciation by care- 
fully studying and following the princi- 
ples of the Archaic Greek in sculpture 
rather than the later Greek forms. 
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The Color Wheel Revue’ 
WRITTEN BY 


BEULAH E,. ANTHONY 


Head of the Art Department, Miller Intermediate School, Detroit, Mich 
PropucepD BY THE MILLER ArT CLUB 


All costumes designed by the art classes and executed in the Sewing Department, the approxi- 
mate cost being about $40.00. The Music Department trained the choruses, the Physical Training 
Department directed the dances, and the Manual Training Department furnished the staging 

Time required for performance about one hour and a quarter, not including selections by 
school orchestra. 

Three performances were given, May 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, to a packed auditorium each 
time. The proceeds, which surpassed all expectations, bought several handsome pictures for the 
school. 

PROLOGUE 

(Enter two clowns, in front of curtain. First clown dressed in white with large color circles 

over entire costume. Second clown dressed in white with long flowing strips of all six colors 


First CLOWN 
Oh, do you know 
This world would be 


Only gray and gray and gray 


Yes, gray for sky 
Gray for hats, 
Gray for books, 
Gray for houses, 
Gray for trees, 
Gray for flowers, 
Gray for clothes, 
Oh, I should die, 
But let me say 
This world is gay, 
Lovely green, 

And there is red, 
Sky blue pink 

So is yellow, 

But I wish to state, 
This is a play, 
About the colors, 
About the light 
About the dark 
And there is black 
Also white, 

And there is blue 
Do you know cerise? 
As | have said, 
This is a play, 

We hope you'll smile 
And maybe then 


SECOND CLOWN 
How very slow 
If you could see 
Oh, I say! 
I couldn't fly, 
And gray for mats? 
Don’t like the looks, 
Just like mouses. 
Why, I should freeze 
No, not ours, 
Without the bows, 
And so should I 
Oh, yes you may, 
With color ray, 
Fit for a queen 
As you have said, 
Just let me think 
I'd get a fellow. 
[t's not too late, 
Bright and gay, 
And their brothers 
It hurts my sight, 
Please don’t bark 
What does it lack? 
Oh, what a sight, 
My name is Sue, 
Some say Bernice, 
Did you speak of red? 
So nice and gay, 
And sit awhile, 
You'll come again 
(Exit Clowns.) 


(Enter Page, in front of curtain. Page dressed in light red, with knee trousers and cape lined 
with blue.) 

Pace: It has already been said this little play is based on the value and color scales. 
First, we will present to you the value scale, (shows a value scak 


slightly different than 
this one, and somewhat larger, but a neutral scale which will explain itself. 


Curtain opens 
*Publisher’s rights reserved. 
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VALUE SCENE 


A row of five girls sitting on a ladder, 
the highest one dressed in white, then 
light gray, medium gray, dark gray, 
and black at the bottom. 
black and white reproductions on either 


Two pictures, 


side of value seale. 
(Enter Mary and Jane, dressed in 

white, with doll 
Mary: Let’s leave our dolls right 


here and that lot 


carriages. ) 


go over in vacant 
for violets. 
might 


This 


Sut someone 
and take them. 
Christmas doll. 

(Both stoop and look at dolls and fix 
carriage robes, ete. 

Mary: What a beautiful doll! Well, 
maybe we could take them with us if 
You know it 


JANE: come 


along is my 


newest 


we are very careful. is 
always wet over there. 
Look, is that? 
stop and gaze at the value scale. 
Mary: Oh! | Don’t 
remember? That the value 
(Value Secale nod their heads.) 
JANE: Value Scale? What is a Value 
Scale? 
Mary: 
of tones of light and dark, beginning 
with white, then light gray, middle 
dark and black. (Each 


value nods as its name is mentioned) 


JANE: what Both 


know! you 


scale. 


is 


A Value Seale is a gradation 


gray, gray 
Sometimes there are only three notes in 
a scale. This one has five, as you see. 
Occasionally there are nine notes, in 
that be 
added between each two of these. 

JANE: 


Case there would one note 
Is it something like a scale in 
music, the white and light gray stand- 
ing for the clear high treble notes and 
dark gray and black the deep bass 


notes? 
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Mary: 
It does mean music, doesn’t it? 
But tell 
is this scale? 

Mary: Indeed, 
to the artist. He 
understanding of 


Oh, what a lovely thought. 


JANE: me, how valuable 


is valuable 


it 
must 


very 
have a clear 


color values before 
he begins to paint or design. 
JANE: Are all pictures painted in 
values before they are painted in color? 
Mary: Oh, no! 
directly in color, but the artist knows 


that yellowand the light tints of blue and 


Pictures are painted 


green are light in value, and that purple 
dark blues are dark 


value. Unless a picture has the correct 


and reds and in 
balance of values, it is worthless, even 
the colors be 

But pictures on 
wall are in values. 

Mary: 
of paintings and show only in dark and 
light. 


everyone can have copies of the master- 


beautiful. 
the 


though may 


JANE: these 


Yes, these are photographs 


They are not expensive and 
pieces in their homes. 

JANE: Are designers the only ones 
who use values? 


Mary: No. 


tity of black and white and gray being 


There is a large quan- 


used all the while, by everyone. 
JANE: But I don’t remember seeing 
so much of it. 
Mary: 


almost always toned with a little color 


That is because the gray is 


as blue gray or green gray. 
JANE: But I see the color more than 
I do the gray. 
Mary: That is as it should be. 
When gray is used correctly, it is a 


background used in large quantities 
for brilliant colors which are used 
only in small areas. In that way, a 
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very small spot of intense color will 
balance a large amount of gray. 

JANE: Yes, I know, that would be 
valled an accent. 

(Enter a fairy, dressed in orange) 

Mary and JANE cling to each other 
and gaze at the fairy in amazement. 
The fairy toe dances for several minutes, 
then stops and waves her wand over 
black, dances over to Jane, whispers to 
her, then flies away again.) 

JANE: What a beautiful fairy! 

Mary: Do you believe in fairies? 

JANE: Yes, I believe in the good ones. 

Mary: What did the fairy say toyou? 


JANE: She said the values would 
sing to us. 
(Enter Value Chorus, twelve or 


fourteen girls dressed in white middies, 
white skirts and black ties.) 

VALUE CuHorus: (Tune from opening 
chorus, “‘All that Glitters,” 
Union Opera.) 


Michigan 


We drive away the furrows of care, 
We turn the frowns to smiles, 
We make the aged young and fair, 

So gaze on our beauty and style. 


We drive away the furrows of care, 
We turn the frowns to smiles, 
We make the aged young and fair, 
So gaze on our beauty and style, so 
white, 
So gaze on our beauty so white. 


So in this Value Scale of tones, so pale 
We now cast no reflection 

For we rubbed and rubbed 
And we scrubbed and scrubbed 

To be ready for your inspection. 


It’s been rub and rub and its scrub and 
scrub, 
So behold our gay reflection 
We've rubbed and rubbed 


And we've scrubbed and serubbed 


To be ready for your inspection. 


(Exit Chorus) 


(Enter two Pages, holding a full 
width of white muslin in a vertical 
plane and the length of the stage, in 


front of Value Seale.) 


(Enter from left, chorus of girls in 
single file, each with her right hand on 
the shoulder of the one in front; they 
wear black with 
plumes on the right side and half a 
black jacket over white middy and 
half a white skirt over black bloomers, 
so that jackets and skirts appear only 


small hats ostrich 


on side of audience, black stockings 


and shoes. Enter singing.) 


CHORUS: Tune “A Secret,’’ chorus 
from “ Midsummer’s Day,” The Willis 
Musie Co.) 


For its a secret, Oh, but don’t you wish 
knew? 
A secret, Oh, go on and tell us do, 


you 


Secret, one that we can’t share, 
Secret, well you needn’t think we care, 
Secret, s’pose we might’s well let 
know 


Secret, well come on then, quite close, 


them 


ou 


Now today we thought we might 
Come in dresses dark and light, 
Prepare you for a funny sight 

In black and white! 


(Chorus about face, showing white 
middies and black bloomers, their 
white skirts merging into the white 


cloth background. Clowns enter at this 


point, do funny antics and appear 


astonished at the change.) 


We have a secret, Oh, but don’t you wish 


you knew? 
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A secret, Oh, please tell us do, 

Secret, that we'll never tell, 

Secret, oh, we want to know so well, 

Secret, spose we might’s well let them 
know 


secret well come on then,quite close.so 


Why do kittens have four paws? 
Why do old cats have sharp claws? 
Why do lions use their jaws? 


Oh! Just because! 


(Curtain 


COMPLEMENTARY SCENE 


(Enter Page, with color scale) 


Pace: This time, let me show you a 


color scale, which is always arranged in 


a circle. There are many interesting 
things to know about a color scale. 
One is about complementary colors, 


which are always in pairs and always 


found at the opposite ends of the di- 
ameters. Such as red and green, vellow 
and purple, blue and orange. These 
colors, when used side by side intensify 
each other. That is, when red is used 
with green, they are both’ brighter 
than when used alone or with other 
colors. This is also true of the other 
two pairs. Another strange fact is 
this, when the pigments of any two 


PRIMARY st 


(Enter Page with Color Seale 
Pace: This mask 
all other colors in but 
color scale. 
A clever 


artist may obtain any color he 


time let us out 


the scale red, 
yellow and blue. (Shows 
These are the primary colors. 
wishes 
by careful mixing of the three primary 
Red, Yellow and Blue will now 
entertain you. (zit Page. 

(Enter Yellow and 
Blue has a letter in her hand.) 

BLUE: 
lately? 

YELLow: Yes, | 
just like yours. 


colors. 
Blue, together, 
Have you heard from Red 


had an invitation 
What does it all mean. 
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complements are mixed together, they 


neutralize each other and form dark 
gray or black. We will now present 
to you the three principal pairs of 


complements, red-green, yellow-violet, 


and blue-orange. (Exit Page. 
Curtain opens on three couples 
standing in place.) First couple, boy 


in purple and girl in yellow, Spanish 


costumes. Second couple, boy in green 


and girl in red, Russian costumes. 
Third couple, girl in orange and boy in 
blue, Dutch costumes. Each couple 


in turn comes to front of stage and does 


a folk dance. 


Curtain 


‘ENE 
BiuE: Well, Red plans to get us all 
together for a family reunion. I am 
very busy, but I would not miss it for 
anything. 
YELLOW: 
BLUE: 


Why so busy? 

Well, you know in the spring 
and summer I have a standing order 
from the weather man to keep the sky 
painted, and then of course, there are 
always the mountains, but Purple helps 
me with them. 

YELLOW: 


Once in awhile there is 


a rainy day when you can catch up 


your sleep. 


BLivuE: I used to do that, but 
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You 


here 


know Mr. Johonnot 
he told all the 
people they did not use blue enough in 


not lately. 


has been and 
their homes, and since then I have just 
been rushed with orders, rugs, furniture, 
bits 


curtains, dresses, of 


And 


embroidery. 


YELLOW: pillows and _ table 

runners? 
Buus: Yes, and I just can’t grow 

enough pansies and larkspur and canter- 

bury bells. 

But would 

all these in the same house would you? 


BLUE: 


YELLOW: you not put 
No, but Blue can very easily 
People like the tranquil- 


It is restful and calm. 


predominate. 
izing effect. 
YELLOW: But can’t you get someone 
to help you in this extra work? 
Bivue: Oh 
both help me. 


yes, Green and Purple 
Sometimes 


tell 


As she is talking, a little girl dressed 


we get so 


mixed up people can’t us apart. 
in blue-green enters with her mother, 
who is dressed in purple.) 

BLuE: Now you see that little girl’s 


dress. What color would you call it? 
YELLOW: Why, blue, of 


Another little girl dressed 


course. 
blue 
enters, the mother walks to one side, 


in 


leaving the two little girls chatting.) 
BLUE: Now, it 


to be green. The real name for that 


you see, appears 
color is blue-green, because it is com- 
posed of both blue and green. (zit 
little girls and mother.) 

YeLtow: Well, Blue, 1 am truly 
glad business is prospering with you. 
You don’t think there’s any danger of 
people getting the blues, do you? 

BLUE: 
case of the blues has been recorded. 

(Chant) 

Day by day in every way, 


No, since Coué was here no 


We are getting better and better. 
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BLvE: But tell me about yourself. 
What have you been doing? 

YELLOW: Just the things I have 
always done—trying to put a note of 


cheer into the dark corners, sometimes 
with a beautiful yellow vase or a pillow, 
or a lamp shade, just little spots which 
mean so much in brightening upa home. 
Orange and | try to follow you closely 


because it helps your blue curtains and 


rugs to be more beautiful. 
BLUE: I know you do, and upon 
you depends much of my _ success. 
YELLOW: There is no combination 
any better than blue and yellow-orange. 
BLUR: Have you been able to vet 


into all the homes? 
YELLOW: No, there are many homes 


that have not opened their doors to me 


as vet. Wish I could get in. These 
places are so dark and dead and cheer- 
less. If they only knew what yellow 


curtains would do to a dingy room to 
make it bright and cheerful. 
And | 


Same people 


BLUE: suppose those 


the 
let the sunshine in either. 


very 


are ones who never 


YELLOW: Exactly. The minute the 
sun shines, they pull down the shades. 
They have complained all winter about 
the cold, and the dark cheerless weather, 
but the very first sunny day in spring 
that comes, they sit on the shady side 
of the street car and walk on the shady 
of the You 


they are pale and sickly-looking, 


side street. will notice 


too. 
Bive: You talk just like Professor 
Happy. 

and | 


are both engaged in the same business 


YELLOW: Professor Happy 

trying to make people happier. 
Buivue: I will help you all I can. 
(Enter Red.) 
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Red! 


and 


YELLow: Well, 
Rep: (Rushing 


here comes 
Blue 


I am so glad to see you! 


up to 
kissing her.) 
And you, dear “ Yellow streak’’ (kisses 
Yellow). You are the first to arrive. 
YELLOW: What a 
have a color party. 


brilliant idea to 


ep: You see, I had been feeling 
rather discouraged lately and I thought 
if I could get all the family together, 
we might not only have a good time, 
but I might be able to get some brilliant 
ideas from you. 

BuiveE: Brilliant! Why, Red, 
are much more wonderful than we are. 
We shall never shine as you do. It is 


you who will be giving us ideas. 


you 


Rep: That is very lovely of you. 
But something has happened to take 
away my former popularity 
YELLOW: 
teD: Well, you know people used 
to be crazy about me. It 
if I could not supply enough red wall 


Why, what do you mean? 
seemed as 
paper, red brick for schools, red flannel 


blankets 
red 


and red flannel underwear, 
tablecloths. And 


very people who rushed those orders 


and now those 
to me night and day have all turned 
against me. 

YELLow: But 
weren't just a little too boisterous and 
bold? 


RED: 


are you sure you 


Well, maybe I was, just a bit. 
I hate to say it Red, but 


sometimes you are a little too aggressive, 


YELLOW: 
and perhaps people are beginning to 
resent it. 

RED: 

BLUE: 
things you had on hand to fill your 


I think you are right, Yellow. 
But what became of all those 


orders with? 


*May be changed to apply locally. 





Rep: Why, I lost thousands of 
dollars. 

Bivue: How was that? 

Rep: The red red 
blankets had to be sold to the Esquimos 
at half price. 

YELLOW: 

BLUE: 

Rep: 


underwear and 


Oh, I am sorry. 


And the red tablecloths went 
into the missionary barrels! 


Bivue: How dreadful! 

YELLow: And the wallpaper? 

Rep: The red wallpaper that was 
not burned up was sold on Gratiot 


Avenue* at a fire sale, at less than cost. 
BLuE: I am certainly sorry to hear 
of this. And just after I had 
telling Yellow of my successful 
vear. 
YELLOW: 


been 
most 
But are there no friends 
who can help you? 


Rep: The only friend I have left 
is the Fire Department, and they 
certainly do love me! (All laugh. 


BuiveE: I think it is not quite as bad 
as youthink. What about the red in the 
beautiful Persian rugs? People like that! 

Reb: 
a little softer and 


Yes, they like me when I am 
They like 
henna for dresses and the lovley soft 
bricks that the Miller 
made of. They didn’t like 
the Johnson building at all!* 


And 


they 


grayer. 
brownish red 
Sch | is 
cerise? 


YELLOW: what about 


Yes, like 


change to cerise, if I give them just a 


Rep: me when | 
little for facings of dresses or touches 
of embroidery. Little accents here and 
there. 

And Mulberry 
fond of it 


curtains and upholstery. 


BLUE: I know people 


are very for pillows and 
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tep: Yes, to be sure it is most 
successful for interior furnishings, but 
I eannot claim all the 


mulberry, as that belongs just as much 


honors for 


tc purple as it does to me. 

YeLtow: I think that is the secret 
of the whole thing. People like those 
which are soft and gray, 


colors best 


and these they cannot define easily. 
Colors that are part one thing and part 
like 
green and red-orange and blue-violet. 

Reb: 


another, blue-green and_ yellow- 


Yes, our young cousins, the 


We shall have to stand back 
and give the rising generation a chance. 


Tertiarys. 


I am very sure they will make a greater 
success of it than I have. 

BLUE: 
plenty of gray to soften and subdue the 
effect. 

YELLow: By the 
secondaries invited to the party? 

Rep: 
cousins and Monochromatiecs. 


They will succeed if they use 


way, are the 
Yes, and also the Analogous 
I see the 
Monochromatics coming—let us go meet 
(Exit Red, Yellow and Blue. 


them. 


MONOCHROMATIC SCENE 


(Enter Page) 


Pace: (Shows samples of light blue, 
blue and dark blue). Let us take just 
one color, blue. Imagine if you can 


that more white has been added to this 
color, the result being a lighter tone. 
Also if more black were added the result 
would be dark blue. 
of light or dark in a color alters its 
When 


one color are used together we speak of 


Thus the amount 


value. two or more values of 


There 


monochromatic scheme for 


it as monochromatic harmony. 
may be a 
each of the colors, but this evening we 
will show you only the monochromatic 
blue. (Exit Page. 

(Enter eight girls dressed in light blue, 
blue and dark blue, each with a blue 
balloon.) 

(Group dance, tossing balloons into 
the air and to each other.) 


( ‘urtain } 


SECONDARY SCENE 


(Enter Page 
Pace: As has been said, from these 
three primaries, we can make all other 
colors, let us then mix red and blue to- 
gether, the result is purple; blue and 
yellow together and we have green; red 
and yellow and the result will be orange. 
These three colors, green, orange and 
purple, resulting from the mixture of 
equal parts of two primaries, are called 
The secondaries will now 
(Exit Page.) 


secondaries. 
appear. 
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Curtain opens on Secondary Colors 
in Salad Scene as follows: Three girls 
dressed to represent clusters of grapes, 
standing back of a huge, silver-colored 
fruit bowl, five feet high and six feet 
broad at the top, their costumes hanging 
the side of the 
fruit bowl and slightly in front, is a 


over the top edge. At 


salad plate eighteen inches high and 
ten feet long, back of which stand three 
girls dressed to represent lettuce, and 


one to represent an orange. Bowl and 
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plate made of beaver board braced at 
the back. There must be a platform 
about three feet high back of the bowl 
for the girls to stand on. All costumes 
made of 
Oh, 
and crisp you look this evening. 

Lerruce: Thank 
was just thinking I had never seen you 
look better. 
arrived from Florida. 


in this 
ORANGE: 


scene crepe paper. 


Lettuce, how fresh 


Orange, | 


you, 


I believe you have just 


ORANGE: Yes, right from Florida, 
and sun-kissed, too. 
Lettuce: What a wonderful journey 


you must have had. 
ORANGE: After being in the beautiful 
sunny orchard of Florida, the trip was 


not so enjoyable, we were packed in 


boxes, close together like people in 
street cars in Detroit. But now that 


I am here, I have certainly enjoyed 

making this salad with vou more than 

anything else. 
LETTUCE: 


occupation. 


Making salads is our chief 
ORANGE: Well, | have many occupa- 
tions, according to the time of year and 
the occasion. Sometimes I am orange 
cake or orange custard, and in summer, 
But then, there 
is nothing better than salad, after all. 


orange ice or sherbet. 


Lerruce: Thank you. Lettuce 
bows.) 

ORANGE: How many salads do you 
know? 

Letruce: Oh, ever so many 


people won't let me make 
the kind of salads I want to. 


sometimes 


ORANGE: 
ner, doesn’t it? 


That depends on the din- 


Yes, if the 


plenty of protein in it, the salad should 


LETTUCE: dinner has 


be mostly mineral and vitamines. 


ORANGE: Do you know that I always 
take a heavy load of vitamines with me? 

LetTruce: Yes, you are at the head 
of the list for vitamines. 
And what 


Oh, Grapes, we 


GRAPES: about me? 


ORANGE: were en- 
joying our salad so much, we almost 
forgot we were to have a dessert to- 
night. What have you to say for food 
values? 

much! I 


vitamines 


GRAPES: Ever so 


beat 


can 


you all on and iron. 


Lerruce: I am so glad you spoke 
of iron, we all have a little of it but not 
so much as you. 

GRAPES: I often wish the pale-faced 
boys and girls who always have candy 
and gum in their pockets would spend 
their money for me—they would have 
nice rosy cheeks. 


Yes, 


on their report cards and be leaders and 


ORANGE: and have all one’s 


champions in the and 


And 


much easier for mother to get a basket 


races games. 


(GRAPES: also, it would be 


of grapes for dessert than to make a pie, 
and it would count ever so many more 
vitamines. 


‘ 


ORANGE: Vitamines are so very new 


no way has been determined as yet to 
calories can be 


measure them, but 


definitely measured. 


Letruce: I know how to count 
calories. I can tell you how much 
each of you are worth. Orange, you 


are worth a hundred calories. 
GRAPES: I am worth a little more 
than a hundred. 


Lerruce: And the dressing counts 
for one hundred fifty calories. 

GRAPES: Don’t forget yourself. 

In a salad of this kind, 


I furnish about thirty calories. 


LETTUCE: 
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ORANGE: But after all, it is not My wife and I lived all alone 
only calories and vitamines that count. In a little brown shell we called our own, 
Grapes: Yes, to be sure. The She loved rain, and I loved sun, 
color is worth more than anything else. 1 tell you what, we'd lots of fun! 
Lerruce: That is why salads are REFRAIN: 
so popular—they are nearly always Ha! Ha! Ha! You and me, 
attractive in color, which makes people Little brown nut, don’t I love thee! 
want to eat them. We have friends and not any foes 
ORANGE: I heard of a cook once, who Because we always wear brown clothes, 
served a luncheon of white fish, mashed Red and blue do sometimes jar 
potatoes, cauliflower, and rice pudding. But brown you'll find it never mars. 
Grapes: All white things. REFRAIN 
ALL: How dreadful! When I go down to be the cook, 


Grapes: But what did you do J] take a bag of nuts, just look, 
about it? 


I make a cake and all do eat 

ORANGE: Do! I couldn’t do any- And think they've had a dandy treat. 
thing about it. I was right in the 
next box to the cauliflower the day she 
did her buying, and I talked as loud as 
I could. I fairly shrieked, but she 
would not listen to me. 


REFRAIN 
You think we're nuts, and we are so 
But we feel quite at home, you know, 
Some are large, and some are small, 


Some are as fat as a great big ball. 
Lerruce: Well! She must have been 


color blind. REFRAIN 
ORANGE: Yes. I think so. I am a little Hazel-nut, 
Grapes: But to return to vitamines And I am a funny Butter-nut 
and calories, Lettuce, when you put I am an Almond, and I a Pecan, 
nuts in a salad, how much do they count? A Walnut am I, and I’m Brazil-John! 


Lerruce: Nuts? REFRAIN 
ORANGE: Nuts? If all the nuts in Adam’s race, 
(Enter a chorus of nuts, twelve or Were gathered together in one place 
fifteen boys dressed to represent differ- There’d be so many,some would go back 
ent kinds of nuts.) And those that remained would be half- 
CHORUS: (Tune: ‘Littl Brown cracked! 
Jug’’) Curtain 


ANALOGOUS SCENE 


(Enter Page would have a twelve color scale. The 

Pace: Thisscale which Ihave shown hues thusintroduced are called tertiaries. 
you several times this evening. is called On this scale, if any three of four 
the six-color scale. Another hue may adjoining colors were used together, we 
be introduced between each of these would have what is called an analogous 
primaries and secondaries. Then we color harmony. As blue, blue-green, 
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and green. This evening, we will show 
you this particular analogous group, 
yellow-orange, orange and red-orange. 
(Exit Page.) 

(Curtain 
dance. 


Nine girls do a 
are dressed in 
and red-orange. 


opens. 
group They 
vellow-orange, orange 


These costumes are made of cheese 
cloth, dyed by 9B girls as a class 
problem. Two large tied and dyed 
china silk scarfs were used in this dance, 


also done as a class problem.) 


(Curtain) 


SYMBOLISM 


(Enter Page 
PaGcE: Ruskin says, “The purest and 
most thoughtful minds are those which 
love color most.”’ 
stand a universal language of color. 
This is a study of itself. But a few of 


These people under- 


the principal facts are known to almost 
all of us. For example, white means 
light, and purity. And _ black 
means night, darkness, pollution. In 
the next scene, we will show you a few 
of the best known meanings of color. 
(Exit Page.) 


day, 


WITCH SCENE 


(Curtain is closed, this takes place 
in front of curtain in order that the 
stage may be arranged for final scene. 
Stage is dark except for a red fire which 
under a black cauldron 
swinging from a tripod at right of 
stage. In front of the fire are six little 
pails, painted red, yellow, blue, orange, 
green and violet, each filled with tiny 
the 
First witch empties the red slowly into 


burns large 


pieces of paper of same color. 


the cauldron. 
First Witcu: Thrice have I stirred, 


Yet Red, Red, Red. 


(Enter Second 


Witch.) 

SecoNnD Wircu: ‘Thrice, yea, and 
once more. 

First Wircu: Red never changes. 


It always stands for love and valor and 
patriotism. 

SECOND WitcH: No better is it than 
yellow of the shining sun, (picks up 
pail of yellow and pours it in cauldron). 
Supreme wisdom, highest values, and 


divinity. (Witches dance around the 
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fire and sing or chant in minor key. 
Boru: Color, color, turn and tumble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
(Enter Third Witch) 
Turrp Wircu: With this 
honest and true I bring the sky, truth, 


blue, 


constancy, justice. 

First Witcu: Boil it, boil it, boil it. 
Burn it with the fire of 
Also earthly wisdom, marriage, hospital- 


orange 


ity and benevolence add to the charm of 
the wonderful mixture. 

Aut: Color, color, turn and tumble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Witrcu: Color it the 
green of vegetation, and then add fruit- 


SECOND with 
fulness, prosperity, hope, life, immor- 
tality. 

Turrp WITcH: 
a pinch of loyalty, love of truth and 


Mix in Royalty, add 


martyrdom, plus a little mystery. 
Aut: Color, color, turn and tumble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
First WITCH: Oh, well done! | 
commend your pains, and every one 
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shall share the gains. And now about 
the cauldron sing like elves and fairies 
in a ring, enchanting all that you put 
in. 


Att: (Tune: “Farmer in the Dell’’) 
Black spirits and white 

Red spirits and gray 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 


You that mingle may. 


Green spirits and purple 
Yellow spirits and blue 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle new. 


Orange spirits and green, 
Red spirits and yellow, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle mellow 


Purple spirits and red, 
White spirits and green, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle mean. 


Green spirits and blue 

Orange spirits and red, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle wed. 
SECOND WITCH: 

my thumbs, 
Something lovely this way 

Open locks, whoever knocks? 


By the pricking of 


comes, 


(Enter Clown) 


CLown: How now, what is’t you’ve 
done? 

Aut: A deed without a name. 

(Witches step to right side and 


curtain opens.) 


FINAL SCENE 


(At the back of the stage is a huge 
color wheel about eleven feet indiameter, 
the center white, with the color circles 
-ach three and one-half feet in diameter, 
constructed of beaver board with a 
platform in front of each color circle 
(except the purple one, which rests on 
the floor.) On the platform stand the 
girls who took the parts in the primary 
and secondary scenes. These are in 
place when the curtain opens, making 
a very imposing background. Then 
to an attractive march, all the actors 
enter from both sides, led by the pages, 
then the clowns, the orange dancers 
from the analogous scene taking the 
central place and the others equally 
divided on both sides.) 


(All sing, looking toward color wheel.) 


Cuorus: (Tune: Oh, Mr. Moon.) 
Oh, Color Wheel, Lovely Color Wheel 


Won’t you please shine down on me. 
Oh, Color Wheel, lovely Color Wheel 
Glowing with color free. 


Oh, your tones are as bright as the 
shining light 
You look to us just like the beautiful sun, 
Oh, Color Wheel, lovely Color Wheel, 
Won’t you please shine down on me. 


Oh, Color Wheel, lovely Color Wheel 
Won’t you please shine down on me. 
Oh, Color Wheel, lovely Color Wheel, 
Glowing with color free. 
We will keep you always, never let 
you go, 
You are the source of our most radiant 
glow, 
Oh, Color Wheel! lovely Color Wheel! 
Wont you always shine down, 
Always shine down, 
Always shine on me. 
(Curtain) 
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Stage Scenery and Color 


HE making of actual stage scenery 
be restricted to high 
schools or grown-ups. Children delight 
in this kind of a thing and if given half a 
chance, will throw themselves into it, 
heart and soul. 


need not 


One of the biggest problems is the 
selection of the right kind of material, 
something that will be workable by the 
young artists and also inexpensive. 

The accompanying photographs show 
some stage scenery made for the play 
“Hans and Gretel” by 
Third B grade. 


In making this scenery, the children 


children in the 


made a little paper model first. This is 





HANS 


AND GRETEL 
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In addi- 


tion to an Art and Dramatic problem, 


shown in one of the pictures. 


this work also served as a problem in 
arithmetic. 

The boys and girls measured the parts 
of the scenery, the height of the skyline, 
the width of trees, etc. The birch trees 
were made of white paper with brown 
The 


rest of the scene was made from pieces 


lines drawn on them in crayons. 


of colored paper, which was a medium 
with which the children were much at 
home. 

The paper used for the background 
The 


time allowed for this project was two 


was gray bogus, 22 by 28 inches. 


periods of one-half hour each in which to 
make the parts and an hour and a half in 
which to pin them together. 

During this hour and a half, com- 
mittees of two and three worked for the 
first part of the time, then practically all 
of the children helped to complete the 
details. 


The final results were more than 
gratifying. Everyone was delighted 


with the work done and the little play. 
The children were especially enthusiastic 
and talked for days of materials, color 
schemes and costumes. 

If the grade teacher would like to 
instill new life into her primary classes, 
she might try this kind of a project. 
scenes and color 
schemes are shown in this number 
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Several ideas for 


of 
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PRIMARY CHILDREN CONSTRUCTING STAGE SCENERY FROM COLORED PAPER 








A WINTER LANDSCAPE, CHILDREN ENJOY CUTTING SIMILAR SUBJECTS. 
THIS WORK IS A SPLENDID PRELIMINARY TO DESIGNING STAGE SCENERY 
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1.Pale Blue 4 Dk Blue Green 
2. Orange s.Bright Blue 
3 Pale Blue Green 6. Pale Orange 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SIMPLE STAGE SETTINGS ADAPTED TO PRIMARY GRADES. SURPRISING RESULTS 
CAN BE OBTAINED BY THIS METHOD. THESE SETTINGS DESIGNED BY MISS CELIA REGNIER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1 Yellow Green 4 Gray Yellow 
2. Yellow Brown s. Red 
3. Blue ¢.Gray Yellow Orange 


OUT DOOR SCENE PRIMARY COLOR SCHEME | 
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a 1. Medium Dk Green 4 Pinkish Cream 
2 Light Yellow-Green 5. Yellow Cream 
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CHILDREN LEARN THE RULES OF COLOR RAPIDLY WHEN THEIR STUDIES ARE LINKED WITH SUCH 
PROJECTS AS THE SCENERY DESCRIBED BY MISS TODD. THESE SETTINGS DESIGNED BY MISS CELIA 
REGNIER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Appreciation of Art in the Schools 


AUGUST C. MAHR, 


ITHIN the last 
teaching of appreciation in the 
the of 
abundant discussion in the educational 


few decades the 


fine arts has become topic 
circles of the whole occidental world, if 
not already an object for school instruc- 
tion. The educated public as well as 
the the 


civilized nations of today find them- 


broad masses in so-called 
selves in a state of utter helplessness 
when they are confronted with questions 
about figurative art. Since the inter- 
ests of the majority almost exclusively 
tend towards technics and _ applied 
science, public instruction has assumed 
the habit 


preferred consideration. 


of giving these matters a 
Consequently 
the principal efforts of most educational 
institutions are directed rather towards 
practical efficiency than general educa- 
tion. More or less deliberately, there- 
fore, our schools have been successfully 
endeavoring to cripple the emotional 
in the young citizens’ souls by a one- 
sided training of their bodies and brains. 
The good and beautiful ideal of the 
harmonious personality has been long 
since abandoned, in order to satisfy the 
not 


unreasonable demands of parents, 


more sensible than the servile school- 


masters themselves. The steadily in- 


creasing moral distress has led to a 
sterile compromise between the domi- 
nating tendency towards practical effici- 
ency on one side and a number of sub- 
jects, reluctantly admitted to be of a 
higher order, on the other. These are 


literature, music, and arts, or at least 
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their appreciation. The connecting link 
which is supposed to keep this educa- 
tional monstrosity together is a very 
solution of the Old-English 
As little as it be 
disputed that this time-honored Anglo- 


watery 
puritanism. can 
Saxon ideal has at all times been pro- 
ductive of sober-minded and righteous 
little 
ardent adherents claim that at any time 


citizens, as can even his most 
it had any use for the imaginative and 
the emotional. 

The 


effect, by which the Mastermind of the 
Universe rules his realm, will make it 


wonderful law of cause and 


inevitable that the day will come when 
the 
educational principles becomes evident 


complete failure of our present 


before the eyes of all, whether they are 
Until then, 
however, we must try to make the best 


or are not willing to see. 
of the prevailing system for the benefit 
of the boys and girls who are doomed to 
This is the why, 


I 


am nevertheless in favor of making the 


be educated under it. 


in spite of my apparent skepticism. 


appreciation of arts a concern of school 
education. 

It is a deplorable fact that his entire 
surrounding, including the methods of 
our publie schools, teach the child to 
look at everything outside the material 
If the 


boy has visions of fabulous things and 


world as not existing in reality. 


events and tells them as true happenings, 
the 


imagination 


reality of his precious world of 


discredited by telling 


is 


him that he is lying. At the same time, 
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he may have related to him all manner 
of fairy tales and be expected to appre- 
ciate them. This 
diction cannot be removed by assuring 
the young listener that the stories are not 
true. The the girl believes 
in that truth in spite of its denial. 
They know better; and the only distrust 
reaped by such a procedure is that of the 


apparent contra- 


boy or 


child, in the persons whom he cannot 
help seeing constantly discrediting their 
own words and actions. Many a deep 
chil- 
dren and their parents; many a contempt 
for fathers, mothers, and other educators 


disagreement between adolescent 


take their roots in such commonly un- 
noticed incidents of early childhood. 
By the time the child is sent to school, 
he has become a hard-boiled materialist 
with crippled emotions and all imagina- 
tive sense knocked 

ceptions are very rare. 


of him. kx- 
They are limited 
to cases in which a cultured and sensible 
home atmosphere has prevented the 
decay of 


out 


emotion and imagination 
which are innate with every child; or in 
which these qualities predominate in the 
infantile character to such an extent 
that even the most radical attempts to 
subdue them are of no avail. For the 
average teacher, to whom teaching is a 


trade or craft like any other, the 
sterilized average children are the 
suitable material. They fit into the 


carefully adjusted machinery of public 
education, as if they were made to 
order. 

sut what the teacher who 
himself is different: who holds a higher 


opinion of his profession; who justly 


about 


considers himself, or herself, a prophet of 
a higher reality in this materialistic 
world of ours? That teacher may easily 
be driven to despair or to a tragical 


compromise, during which his high 
ideals are liable to assume the looks of 
plumed sparrows. 

For just such teachers these lines are 
You, will admit 


that by restless, self-sacrificing work it 


meant. my friends, 
is possible in many cases to remove the 
the chil- 
dren’s souls; thus giving a spark of 
heavenly fire, which underneath may 


cinders of materialism from 


have remained a-glow, an opportunity 
to break into new flames. 

The more sensible and conscientious 
the the difficult his 
task will appear to him, to teach appre- 
ciation of art. 


teacher is, more 
The less artistic his own 
attitude is, the easier it will appear to 
him on the surface. 

Artistic I call a person who realizes 
that in the 


from 


realm of 
taken 
material reality are inappropriate. It 
belief that 
picture or a statue resembles nature, 
the higher is its value; that, in fact, 
it must be the object of the artist to copy 
nature. 


the entire arts 


any measurements gross 


is a common the more a 


As long as the child has not 
vet been misled into the materialistic 
one-sidedness of the grown-ups, it never 
occurs to him that the worlds of nature 
and art can be compared. The simple 
reason is that a picture or a statue, be it 
as far remote from natural appearance as 
it may, constitutes a reality for him just 
as truthful as nature itself. He accepts 
it as a given fact in the same way he 
accepts the events in a fairy tale, and 
benefits to the full by the impression. 
This is the best appreciation of his work 
that the artist can expect. For every 
artistic production, if it really deserves 
that 
figurative 


name—be it literary, musical, or 
is a very personal expres- 


sion of the artist’s view of the universe 
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His utterance is like a vibrating chord 
which causes to vibrate any other chord 
of the 


nature. Wherever in a 


human soul such a vibration is started, 


same 


there exists what we call appreciation. 
Those strings are in every human soul, 
but with so many people they are covered 
with a intellectualism, 
materialism, and other obstacles which 
the 
infant soul, however, there is a set of 


burden of 
prevent them from sounding. In 


shining, golden chords in constant ex- 
pectation of being touched by vibrations 
from various worlds whose gates are 
shut forever to the corrupted adult. 
Allow me to quote a passage from an 
article to be found in the American 
Mercury (Vol. III, No. 10, October, 


1924, p. 140, left column). It bears the 


title ‘‘Notes of an Amateur Father.”’ 
The author, Mr. Chester T. Crowell, 
who appears to be an exceptionally 


sensible and conscientious parent, writes 


as follows: 


“* * * very young children are 
remarkably capable art critics. But 
this critical sense is corrupted much 
sarlier than my artist friends had led me 
to believe. I recall an artist who valued 
highly the criticism of a ten-year old 
boy. My own children’s critical faculty 
begins to wane rapidly after the age of 
six. It seems to be at its best between 
the ages of four and six. I blame the 
billboard, but that, of course, is a mere 
surmise. Confining myself to the bare 
facts I may testify that on visits to the 
Metropolitan Museum the youngest 
children go instinctively to the very best 
pictures and remain there until dragged 
away. They do not even notice the 
lesser paintings. The size of a canvas 
makes no difference, nor mere 
gaudiness of color. Later on, they begin 
to show enthusiasm for highly colored 
calendars and even for the funny 
paper.” 


does 
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the 
conscientiousness and care on 


This shows clearly that even 
greatest 
the 


child’s most valuable gifts from being 


parents’ part cannot prevent a 
destroyed by the surroundings outside 
the home. We have no reason to believe 
that the age of six, fixed by Mr. Crowell 
as the date for the decay of the critical 
sense, is exceptionally early as compared 
with the average. We may assume, on 
the contrary, that in cases, where such 
care as Mr. Crowell’s is not taken, the 
waning of that sense is completed at a 
still earlier age. The ten-year-old boy, 


moreover, must be regarded as a very 


outstanding exception. From no in- 
cident told by Mr. Crowell in his 


article, does it become evident that his 
children stand in any way beyond a good 


average. With apologies to experimen- 


tal psychology, which refrains from 
drawing conclusions unless a_ great 


collected, I 
venture to surmise that Mr. Crowell’s 


amount of data has been 
statements hold good for the average 
child in general. 
to admit 


If this be true, we have 
that the lowest form of an 
elementary school consists of a “‘gang”’ 
of so many materialistic little barbarians 
with only one or two “‘Greeks”’ among 
them. 

Which, then, is the best age to begin 
in reawakening the appreciation of arts? 
The answer is very simple: as early as 
possible; from the very first day the 
child 


start, the less cinders have we to remove 


goes to school. The sooner we 
from the glimmering sparks. 

The next question, of course, will be: 
What methods must be applied? In 
the opinion of 


opposition to many 


educational authorities—if such things 
at all 


teachers are born, not made. 


exist I mean to emphasize that 


Of course, 
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I have to add that not every man or 
woman teaching in a school or university 
I regard as a “teacher.” In 
opinion, no person is a teacher who con- 
tents himself to impart a fixed amount of 
facts to a fixed amount of people within 
a fixed amount of time, after a fixed 
method. But only those deserve that 
title of honor who are aware of their 


my 


sacred mission of leadership towards a 
higher life. For those men and women 
instruction cannot mean more than a 
And, therefore, they 
are never tempted to overemphasize the 
importance of methods. Those men and 
and no but 
capable of leading youth to an apprecia- 
tion of artistic creations. 

“Leading a way”’ it is; not “teaching 
a subject.”” Even the most dogmatic 
method addict, I believe, will not claim 
that the activity of a leader towards a 
mental attitude can be ruled by methods. 

Only a few hints can be given as to 
the path the leader has to select. The 
guiding idea is this: art must be shown 
as a realm of its own, as a domain 
governed by its own laws and measure- 
ments, with a reality dependent on no 
other outside realities. Or, to put it 
negatively: art is not meant to be a more 
or less successful attempt to copy nature. 
The value of artistic creation, therefore 
cannot be judged from a comparison with 
natural objects. Art has no purpose 
besides being the shaped expression of a 
personality. Least of all, it is a luxury 
or a plaything of the idle rich, but one of 
the most indispensable necessities for the 
inner life of man. 


means to an end. 


women one those—are 


With a view to a realization of our 
ideal task, a few hints may be given. 
When shown a work of art, the interest 
of every child will, 


corrupted or not 
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first of all, be absorbed by the objects 
Let us remember, 
however, Mr. Crowell’s statement that 
“on visits to the Metropolitan Museum 


which it represents. 


the youngest children go instinctively 
to the very best pictures and remain 


there until dragged away. They do not 


even notice the lesser paintings. The 
size of a canvas makes no difference, nor 
does mere gaudiness of color.”’ This 


shows that a grade of appreciation, very 
high above the mere interest in objects, 
well the the 
child’s mind. By the time, however, a 


is very within reach of 
child goes to school, his intellectual 
development will have been given so 
much one-sided consideration that it will 
have subdued such instinctive reaction. 
In consequence thereof, this intellect 
itself must be substitute 
The necessity is less tragical than it may 


used as a 


seem, as in the process of artistic crea- 
tion, too, the artist’s intellect works as a 
necessary agent regulative of his pro- 
ductive imagination. But never, never 
venture to offer the children coherent 
theoretical Ask them 
questions which gradually lead them 
upon the track you want them to pursue, 
or, still better, if you are capable of it, 


discussions! 


make them ask you, and in answering 
their questions make them ask new ones 
along the line you have in mind. 

Thus, one day they will find out that 
there is a wonderful reality in this world, 
called artistic truth, and a mental power, 
producive of such truth, which is called 
“artistic intention.” 

Selecting works of art best fitted for 
demonstration is a matter of not less 
personal tact than artistic production 
itself. 
offers itself in large cities, where it is 


The best solution of this problem 


possible to take small groups of children 

















APPRECIATION OF ART IN THE SCHOOLS 
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to a gallery and show them originals. 
Reproductions are so different in quality 
that nothing can be said about them but 
that the very best ones are just good 
enough. 

One last advice: Be prepared for all 
kinds of disappointments, but do not 


become discouraged! If it be only one 


POLED IPLAC EO 9 » 





A RHODIAN CIRCLE 





girl or one boy out of so many, that 
really follows you on the path towards 
your ideal, your labor has not been in 
vain. For the sake of that one child, 
you, my friends, shall cultivate appre- 
ciation of art in our schools. Quantity 
The masses are there 
for the genius to rise above them. 


does not count. 


ten 


ef 
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Old Gate: 
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vay in Switzerland 


The turrets and spires of Switzerland’s towers are an echo of 
Nature’s spires that jut against the skyline from the Alps. Water 
color sketch by Pedro J. Lemos made with “Munsell Artista” 
Water Colors. 


Courtesy of BINNEY & SMITH CO., New York 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Department is conducted under the supervision of Miss Jessie Todd of Department of A 
Education, University of Chicago 





Color Illustrations from Old Magazines 


ESTELLE HOISHOLT 


\ ITHOUT doubt, imagination is a 

big feature in the study of art. 
The artistic child is generally the one 
who will sit on the porch and see knights 
and dragons, queer old men, and wild 
animals, in the shapes of the clouds as 
they pile up after a spring shower. 

Someone has said that without imag- 
ination very few of our great skyscrapers, 
big bridges and other feats of engineer- 
ing skill could have been perfected. 

Children are all born with plenty of 
imagination, which generally becomes 
neglected in our matter of fact world. 
Art teachers have a wonderful mission to 
perform in encouraging and building up 
this natural trait of children so that it 
will be a healthy and useful quality. 

One of the interesting methods by 
which the child’s imagination can be 
helped is through the use of old magazine 
pages. By saving all those that have 
pleasing spots of color in them, the child 
will have a varied assortment that he 
can use to build up little scenes and 
posters. 

Go through your piles of old magazines 
and tear out all the pages of advertising 
matter that have bits of color in them. 
Many of the full page advertisements of 
various automobiles, etc., have great 
spaces of good solid blues, greens, reds, 


yellows, and occasionally wonderfully 
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nice grayed colors which you may find 
useful in school art problems. 

The accompanying illustrations were 
made in a class of student teachers in 
Teachers College, San Jose, California. 
The problem was to make a simple, 
effective illustration of some well known 
child story or verse—such as a fairy tale 
or a Mother Goose rhyme. Some were 
copied directly from good illustrations, 
others were original efforts. Our aim 
was as much originality as was commen- 
surate with our material and subject in 
hand. 

The three ideas in mind were story 
value, composition, and pleasing color. 
The principles of balance and rhythm in 
fine line and well chosen colors were 
being developed in this class which is 
only just learning the fundamental art 
principles through problems that may 
be useful in their future teaching. 

Tomato leaves and lettuce when cut 
into proper forms make beautiful trees, 
shrubbery or borders in gardens. Cocoa- 
nut cake is wonderful for making woolly 
lambs. Chocolate cake makes very 
realistic rocks (not casting any aspersions 
on the cook). It is astonishing to note 
what fine effects in costume may be 
achieved by the advertisements for rugs 
and curtains, tomatoes and apples, 
mayonnaise or whipped cream. 
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TWO PAGES OF PLEASING PAPER CUT-OUT DESIGNS ILLUSTRATING NURSERY RHYMES. 
THE PAPER USED WAS CUT FROM THE COLORED SECTIONS OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS 
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THESE PAGES WERE MADE BY STUDENTS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, SAN JOSE, CALI 
FORNIA, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS ESTELLE HOISHOLT, ART INSTRUCTOI! 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, Fet 
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It is of course often easier to make a 
of the 
very nice toned papers which are com- 


lovely color arrangement out 
mercially accessible now but at the same 
time many a small school cannot afford 
to use its funds for such things, so that a 
clever teacher by saving colored scraps 
herself and encouraging the children to 
bring old magazines from home may 
have a stock of colored paper which will 
be very useful not only for color illustra- 
tion as described in this article, but for 
color problems in design, house furnish- 
ing, costume design, ete. 

This work will also help to develop the 
child’s sense of color selection, and will 
make him much more appreciative of the 
color schemes he sees in the magazines 
after such an experience. 











TWO CUT 
HALF 


PAPER 


MOON IN THE HUDSON RIVER. 


DESIGNS BY MISS E. P. 























“AND THE DISH RAN AWAY 


For the next rainy day drawing lesson, 
try making some of these cut-out illus- 
They will 


trations. be enjoyable to 


everyone Ct mncerned. 














LINDNER, 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
RIGHT: SERGEANT JASPER 


LEFT: THI 
AT FORT MOULTRII 
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PAPER WORK 18 FEBRUARY CUT-OUTS 


MOLLIE PITCHER AT THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. LOWER: A 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE. PAPER CUT-OUTS BY MISS E. P. LINDNER 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, February 1925 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 THE CAPITOL 
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A SUGGESTION, SENT IN BY MISS JESSIE TODD, FOR FEBRUARY DRAWING. CHILDREN 
LIKE TO SKETCH BUILDINGS ASSOCIATED WITH THE HISTORY OF OUR FAMOUS AMERICANS 
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PAPER WORK 18 VALENTINE PLACE CARDS 















SOME IDEAS FOR 
VALENTINES 





THIN 
COLORED 
PAPER 






T STIFF 
REO HEAR PAPER 


BOAT 
LIGHT BROWN + 
REO STRIPE 





>» LITTLE PAPER CUPS 
ba “ By) 
A PENCIL STUB, PAINTED * — "al cule in wanes 
SPOOL AND COLORED PAPER A GOOD PLACE CARD 
FLOWER MAKE A TABLE FAVOR 

















FAVORS 
2% 
cut 
FOLO ONCE 
MORE AND 
UT AS 
CUT A SQUARE FOLD !T FOLD ‘SuOveee 
OF PAPER ONCE AGAIN . 









THE PETALS COMPLETED 


PATTERN 


FOR 
Coyne 


FT novel Tasre Favor may be made 
by cutting petals from thin colored 
paper and making a lower Cone by 


rolling up a 3in. square and filling 
it with ‘candy > 4 





MIRIAM LE MAY 

















FEBRUARY WOULD SEEM LOST WITHOUT VALENTINES. ABOVE ARE SOME PAPER 
CONSTRUCTION IDEAS FOR A HOME-MADE 


VALENTINE AND SOME TABLE FAVORS 


Alphabeticon, Februa 
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MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS IN TEACHING COLOR TODD 
Magazine Clippings as a Means of 
Teaching Color 
JESSIE TODD 

UR magazines today furnish fine yellow and I see green, too.”” They 


illustrations of color and design. 
Children can learn a great deal by col- 
illustrate certain 


In the fifth and sixth grades 


lecting pictures to 
principles. 
children become very enthusiastic col- 
lecting things. 

The teacher will have to guide this 
very carefully because children are apt to 
get interested in many different sorts of 
illustrations and bring to class material 
that has nothing to do with the subject. 
If she asks the child what principle his 
picture illustrates, he will say, “Oh, 
I just brought it because I liked it.”’ 
This is a very good reason, of course, but 
the teacher with thirty or forty children 
handle this. The 
illustrations must be limited in order to 


in a class cannot 
make profitable class discussion. 
Take 


one of the commonest color schemes, one 


Let us take a specific example. 
color and neutral. These illustrations 
are so common in railroad folders and 
magazine ads that the teacher can find 
enough illustrations for each child in the 
class. Let us say that the children have 
had experience with this combination 
to this extent: they have made paper 
illustrations in 
Un- 


less the reader has tried having children 


cuttings and crayon 


which this combination was used. 


pictures, this will seem 
The 

This difficulty presents itself: 
1 don’t 


I see 


collect very 


simple. combination seems so 
decided. 
you will hear some child say, “ 


cail that one color and neutral. 
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have not had enough experience with 
colors to see that yellow and black when 
used together pictorially show many 
possibilities. After more pictures are 
shown, they see this very clearly. 

One of the best plans to follow in 
collecting magazine material is to have 
each child keep a loose-leaf note book. 
This has manyadvantages. The teacher 
check child’s The 
child takes pride in collecting and re- 
Children 
material neatly and 


can each work. 
arranging pages as he goes on. 
learn to mount 
artistically. 
Many pages should be mounted in 


class where they can be supervised 
are allowed to mount 
their illustrations Until 
the the illustrations 
should be pasted in the book until they 


have had the teacher’s O. K. 


before children 
themselves. 


end of term no 


In collecting illustrations of color 
schemes the writer has found this to be 
true. If children 
for one color scheme first and disregard 


all material that does not illustrate this 


collect illustrations 


certain color scheme, they get along 
better and it is easier for the teacher to 
the children in discriminating 
between the pictures that do not illus- 


help 


trate this combination and those that do. 
The children see the possibilities of one 
color scheme. already 

After 


the teacher has given each child an 
illustration, after each child has brought 


The example 
given is one color and neutral. 











COLOR STUDY 40 COLOR BOOKS 

















PAGES FROM PRIMARY CHILDREN’S COLOR BOOKS. COLOR LESSONS 
TAUGHT IN THIS WAY ARE FASCINATING AND PERMANENT IN RESULTS 
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REGARDING FUTURE NUMBERS THE EDITOR 








some pictures and mounted them, they colors in them. Difficulties like this 
can make lists headed “Observation.” have to be explained and as they go on, 
In these lists they can put examples of — the children become intensely interested. 


this color scheme, e. g., Mary has a red We can go on until the note book 
sweater today and a black and white contains examples of book plate designs, 
skirt. good advertising, silhouettes, designs 


After this color scheme is wellin mind, that fit round spaces, square spaces, 
children may begin collecting comple- borders, examples of good interiors, in 
mentary colors. This too presents fact as many different things as possible. 
difficulties, e. g., they think orange has Children may suggest other things they 
to be brilliant. They have to be _ would like to collect. 
taught that burnt sienna is a form of This note book will help the free hand 
orange. They notice that some color drawing because the children will be 
schemes are “not all red and green” to more observing and they will have 
use their words. They have many other _ illustrations to help them. 
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Regarding Future Numbers 


HE editors of THe ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE are much interested in hearing from 

their subscribers as to subjects they would like to have covered in some of the 
future numbers. Teachers everywhere know their needs in art teaching and the 
magazine is always ready to help in every way possible. 

They would also like to know the teachers’ ideas as to instruction on 
cartooning, particularly as related to School Annuals, as a number of letters have 
demonstrated an increasing interest in this subject as a school art problem. 


Extract from Universal Press Service: Humor Sense Proposed for Teachers. 

“ Examinations to determine whether teachers have a sense of humor are suggested by Strickland 
Gillilan, author and lecturer. 

“ All educators should be thoroughly examined for their sense of humor,” declared Gillilan in a 
speech before the Executives’ Club today. ‘‘ Any one without a good sense of humor is too dangerous 
to turn loose upon children.” 
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c EVERY PINE AND FIR AND HEMLOCK 5 
0 WORE ERMINE TOO DEAR FOR AN EARL, oq 
f AND THE POOREST TWIG ON THE ELM TREE Oo 

WAS RIDGED INCH DEEP WITH PEARL. a] 
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CHILDREN’S COLOR BOO KLETS 
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Children’s Color Booklets 
JESSIE TODD 
HIS month we have printed a page primary, complementary, triad, etc. 
of sheets taken from Color Booklets The class also collected samples of 
made by children in the Sixth A grade. cloth and made interesting observations 
The aim of these booklets was to en- from these. Lists were also made of 
' courage children to observe typical things actually seen: as playmates’ 
color combinations in things around dresses, dishes, billboards, furniture, 


them. They were asked first to collect 
examples from magazine advertisements 
First simple color schemes were called 
for as one color and neutral. After these 
had been chosen and studied, then the 
next step was taken up, until the chil- 
dren had collected and talked over most 
of the main color combinations, as 


OnE CoLoR AND NEUTRAL 
1. Yellow taxi—orange, black, white. 
black, 


2. Red-headed wood-pecker—red, 


white. 


3. Jones’ dress—red, with white collar. 
4. Book cover—black, blue, white. 
5. Our car—green and black. 


6. Billboard for Dodge car. 
A lady I saw coming to school. She was 
dressed in blue, white and black. 


Our dishes—blue and white. 


oo 


9. Three sweaters hanging in Miss Colburn’s 
cloak room. One was black and yellow. 
One was red and white. and 


black 


One was tan 


on 
WIL 


ss 


: 
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and books. 

Below are printed extracts from some 
of the books. They are typical of the 
work asa whole. Summing this lesson 
up, the teachers found that the children’s 
interest did not lag, and that after this 
study color had a more vital and live 
connection with their daily experience. 


OBSERVATIONS 


COMPLEMENTARY BLUE AND ORANG! 


Her coat is tan. We can call 


Her hat is blue. 


1. Bernice: 
that orange. 


2. A scene at the Tivoli last week. The 
lights were orange. The people had on blue 
robes. 

3. A picture at the Art Institute. It was a 


sea picture. The water was mostly blue. 
The lights were orange. 

4. The mounted pictures in Miss Miller's 
room. The pictures all have orange in them 
and she has mounted them on blue. 

5. I had an orange on a blue dish this morn- 
ing. 

6. My pencil holder is blue so I put orange 
pencils in it. 


pooooooooooooo00NOg 
WINTER BRINGS TO US AGAIN 5 
LOVELY PICTURES EVERYWHERE 3 
O 
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PAPER WORK 18 VALENTINES 
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FIVE CHARMING LITTLE VALENTINES FOR LITTLE CRAFTSMEN TO MAKE THE ORIGINALS WERE SENT 


IN BY MISS ANNYE ALLISON, RICHMOND, VA., AND WERE CUT FROM WHITE PAPER, MOUNTED ON RED 








